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more schools than all other bookkeeping books com- 
bined. Teachers like it because of the simple ap- 
proach, the wealth of material, the clear illustrations, 
the excellent teaching aids, the optional choices of 
material, and the emphasis on social and personal 
values without sacrificing the practical vocational 
values. 
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NEW 
1937 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Third 
Edition, is the successor to two previous 
editions published under the title of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. 
The title has been changed because of 
the shift in emphasis to include the per- 
sonal and general values of selling. 
For instance, new chapters have been 
added, showing the student how sales- 
manship is involved in letter writing, 
advertising, and obtaining a position. 
With the new subject matter, many new 
questions, problems, projects, and illus- 
trations have been added. You will 
want to consider FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING for your course in merchan- 
dising. 
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EDITORIAL... 


A Broader Professional Outlook 


Among the many ways to keep abreast of our work as commercial educators, 
one of the most valuable ways is by active participation in teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Commercial teachers have two important phases of professional work 
to perform. The first phase is to solve their own problems. Commercial teachers 
should know more about their field than any other group. To whom should 
those responsible for organizing and administering public education look for 
leadership in this field? Commercial educators, of course! Administrators 
have a right to expect leadership from commercial teachers. The first duty, 
then, is to become thoroughly familiar with all phases of commercial educa- 
tion. Commercial teachers’ associations provide this opportunity. 


Commercial teachers should not be content, however, to stop here. To 
stop would mean to limit their professional growth and to narrow the range 
of professional vision. Those who view their work as part of a process in educa- 
tion will engage in a larger sphere of educational activity in order to maintain 
a true perspective of their mission. Commercial education is concerned with 
the whole of education and not with a single phase of it. Hence, the second 
duty of commercial teachers is to assume a full share of responsibility for the 
achievement of the general objectives in education. For the vast majority of 
commercial teachers, the respective state associations offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for this type of professional growth. 


State associations deserve the full support of commercial teachers. Recog- 
nizing that the state represents the largest unit of educational control, far- 
sighted educators organized their associations on a state-wide basis. It is safe 
to say that these associations have been entirely responsible for promoting 
and protecting the professional growth and material welfare of their members. 
As a result, all teachers within a state are protected and benefited by state 
statutes dealing with certification, salaries, tenure, and financial appropria- 
tions. Commercial teachers share and enjoy all these benefits; their obligation 
is unquestioned. 


Thus, as participants in state associations, commercial teachers are placed 
in a position where they can give and take, learn and educate. They enlighten 
themselves about general educational problems; they evaluate their work in 
terms of major objectives; they judge, measure, and compare results; they 
fortify themselves. They are learners. On the other hand, school administrators 
want to know the latest and the best about commercial education: occupational 
needs based upon surveys and research, methods, contents, and aims. Com- 
mercial teachers inform these administrators; they justify commercial work 
based upon facts and sound educational principles, thereby winning recogni- 
tion, respect, and the support of others. Is there any better way to sell com- 
mercial education? 


Active participation in state education association work, then, is an obliga- 
tion which commercial teachers owe not only to themselves for their own 
protection, but also to the field of commercial education, to general education, 


and to society. ie 9H 


President, Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation; Boys’ High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects 


Part | 
Uses and Misuses of Visual Aids 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
on visual education. 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


VisuaAL education is not new. In 
fact, visual instruction was used thousands 
of years before books were thought of. 
Primitive man taught his son how to hunt 
and how to fish, not by assigning a lesson 
in a textbook, but by showing him how to 
do these things. In other words, primitive 
man used visual instruction. Even after 
books became common, parents continued 
to use visual methods in instructing their 
children. Mothers continued to show their 
daughters how to cook and how to sew, and 
fathers continued to show their sons how to 
build, how to plow, and how to harvest. 

Early schools likewise used visual aids. 
The teachers of ancient Greece illustrated 
their discourses by drawing in the sand; 
later, blackboards or similar devices took 
the place of sand. Maps have been used for 
hundreds of years, and crude illustrations 
appeared in printed textbooks a couple of 
centuries ago. Advocates of visual educa- 
tion do not, therefore, suggest that it is 
something new. What the advocates do 
believe is that the average teacher, in the 
commercial field as well as in the academic 
field, does not recognize the possibilities of 
visual education, and that the visual aids 
which are available are not used so exten- 


sively, systematically, or scientifically as 
they should be. 


SCOPE OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION. In _ the 
minds of many people, visual instruction is 
limited to the use of projector apparatus, 
especially motion picture machines. This 
erroneous notion too often exists amon 
teachers, as well as among laymen. Visua 
instruction includes, of course, the employ- 
ment of projector apparatus, but there are 
many other kinds of visual aids some of 
which, judged by the extent of their present 
use, are vastly more important than the 
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various types of projectors. Throughout 
this and the succeeding articles of this series, 
the term “visual instruction” will mean the 
enrichment of education through “seeing 
experiences,” and the term “visual aids” 
will apply to any instructional device, other 
than printed or written discourse, which 
educates the student through the use of his 
eyes. Among the more common visual aids 
are blackboards, field trips, textbook illus- 
trations, mounted pictures, photographs, 
post cards, paintings, cartoons, maps, globes, 
graphs, diagrams, charts, models, specimens, 
projects, dramatizations, Stereographs, glass 
slides, still films, and motion pictures. 


ADVANTAGES IN USING VISUAL Alps. The 
first question that naturally arises regarding 
visual instruction is: ““What are the advan- 
tages in using visual aids?”” Among the many 
reasons which may be advanced in answer 
to this question are the following: 

The Use of Visual Aids Saves Time in 
Education. Two or three examples will prove 
the truth of this statement. Less time is 
needed for a student to obtain a mental 
picture of a ledger if he looks at one, than 
if he reads a description of a ledger in a 
textbook, or if he listens to a teacher give 
an oral description of a ledger. Less time is 
needed for a student to learn to insert paper 
in a typewriter by watching a teacher insert 
a sheet than by reading printed instructions 
or by listening to oral instructions for in- 
serting paper. Less time is needed for a 
commercial geography student to see the 
difference between grains of wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley, than is needed for him to 
read about these grains in a commercial 
geography textbook or to listen to a com- 
mercial geography teacher describe them. 

The Use of Visual Aids Makes Teaching 
More Effective. A number of studies have 
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seemed to show that from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent of our teaching passes over the 
heads of students. If this is true, it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that our teaching is too 
abstract. Suppose, for example, that mem- 
bers of an office practice class, none of whom 
have ever seen an Addressograph, are re- 
quired to read a description of this machine 
or to listen to an oral description of it. How 
many of the class will have an accurate idea 
of the Addressograph? How many of the 
students will have the same concept of it 
that other members of the class have? On 
the other hand, if the class has had an op- 
portunity to study a picture of an Addresso- 
graph or, better still, has had a chance to 
examine the machine itself, most of the 
students will have a fairly accurate idea of 
what an Addressograph looks like. 

Let us take an example from the field of 
retailing. Can any printed or oral descrip- 
tion of a well-trimmed store window give the 
student as vivid an impression of how a 
store window should look as will a picture 
of such a window, or a view of an actual 
window itself? 

The Use of Visual Aids Reduces V erbalism 
Among Students. This advantage of visual 
aids is closely related to the advantage just 
discussed. It is not at all uncommon for 
students to use words which they do not 
understand, or to attempt to talk about 
things of which they have a most hazy idea. 
This use of an empty form of words is called 
“verbalism.” Verbalism is encountered by 
teachers of all commercial subjects, and it 
can be attributed to the fact that students 
lack concrete ideas about the things being 
discussed, whether they be the bookkeeping 
entries in a bookkeeping class, the work of 
a secretary in a shorthand class, the office 
appliances in an office practice class, or the 
commercial products in a commercial geog- 
raphy class. Visual instruction engenders 
concrete ideas with a resultant reduction in 
verbalism. 

The Use of Visual Aids Increases Students’ 
Interest in Their Work. Student failure is 
frequently due to lack of interest in a sub- 
ject. Most children are not interested in 
abstract matters, but they are interested in 
concrete objects. If, however, a child has an 
opportunity to examine a concrete object, 
his interest in the abstract principles affect- 
ing that object may be aroused. Thus, the 
child who comes in contact with bookkeep- 
ing practice sets will be more interested in 
the abstract principles governing bookkeep- 
ing than will the child who never sees a 
bookkeeping blank, but who merely studies 
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principles from a textbook. The boy who 
has an opportunity to examine, or better 
still, to operate an office appliance, will be 
more interested in that appliance than if he 
merely reads about it. 


The Use of Visual Aids Promotes Perman- 
nence of Learning. We need but consider 
one example to appreciate this advantage 
of visual aids. Students of commercial geog- 
raphy who visit an industrial plant will re- 
member facts regarding that plant for many 
months, perhaps for years, whereas if the 
students merely read about such a plant, or 
listen to a teacher’s description of it, the 
majority of them will, in a few weeks, per- 
haps in a few days, forget most of what they 
have read or have heard. 


SECURING KNOWLEDGE THROUGH THE USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS. Now, let us see how visual in- 
struction affects the outcomes of education. 
Most educators recognize three outcomes— 
knowledge, skill, and ideals and attitudes. 
By “knowledge” we mean information of all 
kinds. Knowledge of concrete things may 
be obtained in various ways. It may be 
obtained by reading printed descriptions or 
explanations, or it may come from listening 
to oral descriptions or explanations. Knowl- 
edge of concrete things obtained by reading 
or by hearing descriptions is, as we have 
just found out, likely to be inaccurate and 
temporary. 

Better than merely reading a printed 
description or listening to an oral description, 
is seeing a pictorial representation of an 
object. Thus, an illustration of a dial tele- 
phone in a general business textbook can be 
understood more readily by a student than 
can a mere printed or an oral description. 
Best of all is seeing the object itself. Hence, 
although the picture of a dial telephone will 
impress itself on the student’s mind, a model 
of a dial telephone will be even more effective 
than the picture. The point is that knowl- 
edge is more easily obtained from studying 
the object itself, or from studying a picture 
of the object, than from merely reading 
about the object or listening to an oral de- 
scription of it. 


DEVELOPING SKILL THROUGH THE USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS. Commercial teachers are, as a 
group, more interested in the second out- 
come of education—skill—than are academic 
teachers. Just as visual aids may be used to 
impart knowledge, so they may also be used 
to develop skill. 

Skill comes from practice, but the student 
cannot practice unless he knows what he is 
to do and how he is to do it. He may get 
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instructions in three ways: first, by follow- 
ing a printed or oral explanation of what is 
to be done; second, by studying a picture of 
a person performing the skill; or third, by 
watching someone, preferably the teacher, 
actually demonstrating the skill. Thus, the 
teacher of typewriting may tell his students 
how to reach for and how to strike certain 
keys. This method is the least effective 
since some students will, because of a lack 
of understanding of the teacher’s vocabulary, 
because of being hard of hearing, or because 
of the teacher’s inability to explain, mis- 
understand what is said. Even a textbook 
explanation, however accurate it is, may, if 
unaccompanied by pictures, be misunder- 
stood by the student. 

Better than a mere printed or an oral 
explanation of how to strike the keys is a 
picture of a typist, or a typist’s hand, show- 
ing what is to be done. Such a picture may 
supplement a printed or an oral explanation. 
Of course, a still picture will show just one 
point in the entire movement needed to 
strike a key; hence, a motion picture show- 
ing the entire motion of the hand is superior 
to a still picture. 

Best of all, however, is a demonstration 
of how to strike the keys by the teacher 
himself. It is more interesting to the stu- 
dent; it can be seen from three dimensions 
instead of from two dimensions, as is the 
case with pictures; it can be varied to suit 
the need of the occasion; and it is possible 
to repeat such parts of the demonstration as 
are necessary to impress upon the students. 


INCULCATING IDEALS THROUGH THE USE OF 
visuaL alps. The third generally accepted 
outcome of education consists of ideals and 
attitudes. It is true, of course, that many 
ideals and attitudes are abstract; but some 
ideals are definitely concrete, and these can 
be affected by visual instruction. 

How may visual aids be used to develop 
high ideals and correct attitudes? This 
question can be most easily answered by 
giving one or two examples. A bookkeeping 
student should have high ideals regarding 
neatness, penmanship, and arrangement of 
work. Such ideals can be more easily de- 
veloped through the student’s studying or 
imitating carefully prepared illustrations of 
bookkeeping entries in bookkeeping texts 
or neatly written bookkeeping entries on 
the blackboard, than by the teacher’s merely 
warning the student that he should be care- 
ful about such matters. Likewise, the stu- 
dent of typewriting or of business English 
is more likely to acquire correct ideals re- 
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garding the arrangement and the genera! 
appearance of a business letter by seeing 
illustrations of good letters in textbooks or, 
better still, by seeing actual letters obtained 
from business firms, than by merely listening 
to oral instructions given by the teacher or 
by reading textbook descriptions of how 
letters should appear. 

Both salesmanship teachers and secre- 
tarial teachers try to instill in their students 
correct ideals in regard to clothing. They 
may attempt to develop such ideals by 
merely talking about correct dress, but 
a far better plan is for the teacher to show 
either still or motion pictures of salespeople 
and secretaries properly clothed. Best of all 
is for the teacher to set an example by dress- 
ing in good taste himself. Some teachers 
arrange for students to study correct cloth- 
ing as it is displayed in store windows or in 
the various departments of clothing stores, 
and a few schools in our larger cities vary 
this plan by arranging with department 
stores to furnish speakers who demonstrate 
correct business clothing to interested 
classes. 


CORRECT TECHNIQUES IN USING VISUAL AIDS. 
There are, of course, correct and incorrect 
techniques for the use of visual aids. As a 
matter of fact, more harm than good may 
come from some so-called visual instruction. 
Too often teachers become enthusiastic 
about visual aids, but because they do not 
use them correctly, they waste their own 
time and their students’ time; they waste 
the taxpayers’ money; and, in general, they 
make a farce of visual education. 

Among the most common misuses of 
visual aids are the following: 

Using the Wrong Kinds of Visual Atds. 
All visual aids are not equally well suited 
for all teaching situations. A type of aid 
which is used by the teacher in making a 
lesson assignment may be entirely unsuited 
for use by individual students during a study 
period; likewise, a type of aid which is 
adapted for an ordinary recitation may be 
of little use in a review lesson. 

Authorities on methodology agree that 
the teacher should consider the assigning of 
an advance lesson as an opportunity to 
arouse the students’ curiosity and interest 
in that lesson. Visual aids may be advan- 
tageously used to arouse curiosity. Let us 
suppose that an economics class is about to 
start the study of business cycles. In order 
to arouse the students’ interest and also 
their curiosity about business cycles, the 
teacher may show the class a large chart of 
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business cycles in the United States. He 
may briefly state that the chart represents 
periods of prosperity and of depression; he 
may point out especially good periods of 
prosperity and especially bad periods of de- 
pression. The students may then be told 
that the next day’s lesson will deal with 
business cycles, and that the textbook will 
describe business cycles in detail. In this 
way the teacher will create an interest in the 
next day’s lesson. This is but one method 
of using a visual aid in assigning a lesson. 

An entirely different type of visual aid 
should be used during a laboratory or a 
study period. The aid which is used in mak- 
ing an assignment should be seen by the 
entire class, whereas visual aids used in 
laboratory or in study periods are intended 
for use by individual students. These visual 
aids may include textbook illustrations of 
bookkeeping entries to be studied by book- 
keeping students, textbook illustrations of 
business papers to be studied by general 
business students, or textbook illustrations 
of selling situations to be studied by sales- 
manship students. Specimens that are easily 
handled by individual students, such as 
small samples of materials in commercial 
geography, or actual business letters in 
business English, are also desirable visual 
aids for use in study periods, and, of course, 
the Stereoscope is almost wholly a study 
device. 

The class recitation calls for visual aids 
that may be seen by the entire class. Glass 
slide projectors, still film projectors, wall 
maps, blackboard charts and diagrams, and 
large office appliances—all these are suitable 
class periods rather than for study peri- 

s. 

When we review a lesson, we should use 
visual aids which, in a sense, summarize a 
number of preceding class recitations. The 
motion picture and the field trip or school 
journey are ideal for review purposes. A 
motion picture of a certain industry may 
cover material which has been studied over 
a period of several days, and a trip through 
an industrial plant may give students an 
opportunity to see the application of prin- 
ciples and theories which were learned over 
a long period of time. 

Using Visual Aids in the Wrong Way. 
Teachers frequently employ an incorrect 
technique in using visual aids. For example, 
a picture of six by eight inches, especially if 
it contains many details, can seldom be 
seen by students more than eight or ten 
feet away. However, it is not uncommon 
for a teacher to hold a picture of approxi- 
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mately this size in front of a class and expect 
all the students to see and to appreciate it. 
Even if the entire class can see such a 
picture, it is ordinarly held aloft for such a 
short time that the details cannot be thor- 
oughly studied. 

Equally incorrect is the practice of passing 
a picture or an object, perhaps a specimen 
business letter or a sample business paper, 
around a class during a recitation period. 
What happens? The student who is exam- 
ining the object pays no attention to what 
the teacher or other students are saying; 
the student who has just handled the article 
will comment on it to his neighbor; and the 
student who is to receive it next is anxiously 
awaiting his turn. The result is inattention 
to recitations and to the teacher’s explana- 
tions, and general confusion in the class- 
room. 

Using Too Many Aids at One Time. Some 
teachers make the mistake of using too many 
visual aids at one time. Often, ten or more 
illustrations of bookkeeping entries are as- 
signed for one bookkeeping study period, 
or fifteen or twenty commercial products are 
assigned for one commercial geography 
study period. During a class recitation, the 
teacher may also use fifteen or twenty glass 
slides. The result of such practices is con- 
fusion in the minds of students. The teacher 
who desires to use visual aids may well take 
a lesson from the successful store-window 
trimmer who limits the number and the 
variety of articles shown in one window at 
one time. 

Using Out-of-date Visual Aids. Typewrit- 
ing and business English textbooks, con- 
taining letter forms that were discarded by 
up-to-date business houses twenty years 
ago, are still being used. Office practice 
rooms are not infrequently equipped with 
obsolete office appliances. Out-of-date busi- 


‘ness forms and old bookkeeping blank books 


are still shown as models in some classes, 
and schools can be found that are teaching 
commercial geography from maps of Europe 
as it existed before the World War. One of 
the most common mistakes of out-of-date 
visual aids is the use of pictures showing 
obsolete manufacturing processes. This 
criticism applies to textbook illustrations, 
to mounted pictures, to glass slides, and to 
motion pictures. 

Using Visual Aids That Are Poor in 
Quality. Too many visual aids lack clearness 
or are too complex to be understood. This 
is especially true of many still films, but the 
criticism applies also to many textbook illus- 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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Personal Typewriting 


Mrs. Ethel Wood 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


Wuat is this personal 
typewriting I hear so much about? 
Does it differ from regular type- 
writing? How? What textbook 
should be used? Isn’t typewriting, 
typewriting, whether it be for per- 
sonal use or not? Such questions 
lead me to the conclusion that 
teachers of typewriting are eager 
to know more about this practical 
typewriting with which we have 
been experimenting. 

Several years ago when the col- 
lege men began to enroll in our 
secretarial classes, we found that 
at the end of the term the stroking 
rate of many of them compared very un- 
favorably with the rate of the women stu- 
dents in the same classes. After traditional 
devices had all been tried without success, I 
frequently suggested that these poorer 
students write papers and reports for their 
other courses, and discovered that in about 
nine cases out of ten, they could typewrite 
such material quite well. This experiment 
was tried repeatedly with those who were 
apparently doomed as typists, and over and 
over again it worked. Gradually, the reason 
became clear: Papers that were to be used for 
some definite purpose, students could write; 
papers that were simply “busy work” to be 
graded and to be thrown into the waste- 
basket, they could not write. And that was 
that. 


Logical too: Those students wanted to 
type letters, term papers, class notes; sub- 
consciously they resented the drills and the 
technique exercises—“junk for the waste- 
basket” as one boy expressed it—which are 
all right of course for those who plan to earn 
their living by typewriting. The outcome of 
this experience was our course in personal 
typewriting, restricted to men who are not 
secretarial majors. 


The popularity of the course has grown by 
leaps and bounds. The quality, the quantity, 
and the variety of the work done are almost 
unbelievable. The following summary of 
work done by one class during its first semes- 
ter of typewriting will give some idea of the 
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diversity of material: Term papers, 
special reports, class notes—all re- 
ceiving credit as typewriting and as 
class work in other courses—sixty- 
eight courses distributed among 
twenty-two different departments, 
which are listed below. All the work 
was done in time which, under tra- 
ditional training, would have been 
given to the textbook drills! No 
wonder students are enthusiastic. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
Farm Crops 
General Physics 
Farm Machines 
Organic Chemistry 


AnmmAL HusBANDRY 
Feeding 
Animal Breeding 


Business ADMINISTRATION 
Money and Banking 
Accounting 
Business Law 
Marketing 
Personal Management 
Sales Management 


BacTERIOLOGY 


Immunology 
Research 


Botany 
Economic Botany 


Crvit ENGINEERING 
Topographic Surveying 


Economics 


Principals of Economics 

Economic History 

Geography 

Conservation of Natural Resources 

Economic Development 

Economic Development of the Pacific Northwest 
Public Finance and Taxation 

Labor Problems 

Advanced Economics 


ENGLISH 
English Composition 
Introduction to Literature 
Business English 
Advanced Composition 
American Literature 
Shakespeare 
Modern Novel 
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EDUCATION 


Principles of Education 
High School 

Vocational] Education 
Educational Psychology 


GEOLOGY 
Research 
Petrography 
Structural Geography 
Research 
Paleontology 


History 
American History 


Home Economics 
Clothing 
Economic Aspects of Clothing 
Right Living 
Home Furnishing 
Child Care 


JOURNALISM 


News Writing 
Advanced News Editing 


Mintne 
World Mining 


Music 
Music History 


PHARMACY 
Beginning Pharmacy 
Pharmacy Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Arithmetic 
Household Remedies 


PLant PatTHoLoGcy 
Diseases of Oriental Plants 


PsYcHoLoGy 


Genera! Psychology 
Mental Hygiene 


Pouitics 
American Government 


SocioLoey 
Introduction to Sociology 


SPEECH 
Public Speaking 


ZOooLoGYy 


General Biology 
Vertibrate Zoology 
Forest Entomology 
Ornithology 
Genetics 


Semester grades are based entirely on the 
amount of acceptable work turned in for 
credit. Acceptable work is work that is clean, 
expertly arranged, without strikeovers or 
visible corrections, and written with firm, 
fluent stroking technique. There is no speed 
requirement, but a high standard of accuracy 
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is set. Such timed writing that is given is 
more to satisfy my own curiosity than be- 
cause I feel that it is of value to the class. 
However, when regular timed tests have 
been given, ordinarily the increase in rate is 
steadier and less erratic than it is in the 
regular secretarial classes. In fact, the only 
records I have ever had which show a steady 
stroking gain with absolutely no “off days” 
and their accompanying drop in rate, have 
been records made by students in these non- 
vocational classes. 


Illustrations of the kind of material used 
(in addition to straight manuscript writing 
which, of course, is easily arranged) are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. These samples 
were written by first-semester students who 
had had no previous practice on a typewriter 
prior to entering the personal typewriting 
class. 

As for method: The presentation of the 
keyboard is the same as with vocational 
classes, the objective in the early lessons 
being, of course, the establishment of correct 
stroking technique. This training requires 
from eight to ten of our class periods. The 
class then practices from three to five weeks 
(depending on individual aptitude) on drills 
for keyboard control. The work that follows, 
—_ in each case, be adapted to the stu- 

ents. 


Even these nonvocational students must, 
of course, acquire as high a stroking rate as 
is possible, but when one sees the enormous 
(and inflexible) hands with which many of 
these boys, direct from the farm or the lum- 
ber camp, work, one realizes the uttes futility 
of forcing them toward championship rates. 


As soon as the students have a fair com- 
mand of the keyboard, they work on their 
own notebooks, term papers, class reports, 
and personal letters. Usually this work is 
started about the fifth or the sixth week; it 
depends entirely on the ability of the stu- 
dent. To see the quality of the work they 
do after so little practice is a constant grati- 
fication. Slow? Yes; but their touch is 
snappy and their entire technique is such 
that it brings them steadily nearer their own 
capacity rates. It is not unusual for the 
more adept students to reach a speed of 
forty or forty-five words at the end of a 
second semester, but no emphasis is laid at 
any time on speed for speed’s sake. Occa- 
sionally a higher rate is reached. Emphasis 
is laid constantly on “correct technique for 
capacity turn-out,” and all of this work 
is done on material that does not have as its 
end the wastebasket. 
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Mathematical Equations 


T4X5 plus Pox) 


x equals -------------- (Point of 


y equals -------------- division) 


2 
x equals ---------- (Midpoints) 
2 
Yi plus Yo 
y equals ---------- (Line slope) 
2 


m equals ----------- (Line slope) 


Tan O equals ----------- (Angle of in- 
1 plus n,m, tersection of 
two lines) 


Yi minus Yo equals m (x, minus X5) (Given 
slope) 
minus y, Yo minus y, (Two 
---------- equals ----------- points) 
x minus x, x5 minus x, 
Figure 1 
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Teaching English 


Required Readings 


1. Punctuation, 
Merrilies, Part 1, Chap. V. 
z. Words, 
Merrilies, Part 1, Chap. VI. 
"Four Years' Growth" pp. 120-133 
5. Sentences, 
Seely, Chap. VI. 
"The Sentence" 
4. Paragraphs, 
Seely, Chap. VII. 
"The Paragraph" 
5. Theme Writing, 
Ward, Chap. IX. 
"What Is English?" 
"What Is Theme Value?" 
6. Theme Correction, 
Berkleman, 
"A Letter to My Theme Reader" 
7. Teaching of Grammar, 
Ward, Chap. V. 
"What Is English?" 


"The Teaching of Grammar" 


Figure 2 
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Give the Boy and Girl a Square Deal 


A plea to let all students elect 
commercial subjects 


by 


Merlin C. Parent 
Lancaster High School 
Lancaster, Ohio 


EVER since the commercial branches 
have been recognized as an important de- 
partment in our schools, we have constantly 
heard the discussion as to whether or not 
this or that or the other thing should be 
taught as part of the commercial course in 
the high school. 

In treating the subject of elementary law, 
I wish to take a broad view of the situation. 
I desire to discuss the question at issue here 
from the point of the student even though 
he may not be taking a commercial course. 
I believe we can present a case for law that 
will entitle it to as important a place in our 
curriculum as history, science, language, or 
any of our other academic subjects that are 
now recognized as essential in our present 
educational set-up. 

The question that immediately comes to 
mind is: Does law, as it can be taught in the 
high school, have as great a “carry over’ into 
actual life as do the other subjects which we 
have taken such care to keep in our cur- 
riculum? If we can answer a good strong 
“‘yes” to this question, we have taken an- 
other step forward in molding a more solid 
foundation for our educational system. 

Our courses in high school are general as a 
whole. We try to give the student a general 
knowledge of mathematics, history, science, 
language, and so forth. No one hopes to 
make him a specialist in any one of them. 
These subjects also give him a broader out- 
look on life. They give him poise, confidence 
in himself, and a certain amount of mental 
development. They portray to him the mis- 
takes of his forefathers in government and 
leadership with the hope that something as 
good, if not better, may be expected from 
the coming generation. But what are we 
doing to teach this student of the common, 
ordinary business problems and transactions 
which everyone must face no matter whether 
he be a business man or just an ordinary 
laborer? Are we to let students walk out of 
our schools like lambs to the slaughter and 
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not warn them that there are certain dan- 
gers that they must be careful to avoid in 
facing the everyday problems of life? 

Our high school students of today are 
going to be our business men and women of 
tomorrow. They may not have charge of the 
actual management of a factory, store, or 
other business concern, nor will they all be 
in a position to advise others as to their 
rights and limitations along legal lines, but 
all these people are going to be out in a 
world where every man and every woman 
ought to know at least something about 
business. 

Practically every student will either rent 
or own property sometime, and thus he 
should know something about the law gov- 
erning the sale and the leasing of real 
property as well as some information con- 
cerning deeds and mortgages. Strange as it 
may seem, there are many adults who do not 
realize the similarity between a mortgage 
and a deed. There are many others who do 
not know the difference between a warranty 
deed and a quitclaim deed, or the advantage 
of one over the other. Personal property is 
bought and sold by all of us. There are cer- 
tain elementary principles that may become 
very important to the parties involved. 
Everyone writes checks or has some con- 
nection with promissory notes. There are 
not many of us today who are not connected 
with a charge account in one way or another. 
There are legal principles involved in con- 
nection with checks, notes, and charge ac- 
counts that are important to all concerned. 
This is the day of the automobile, speed, 
and, sorry as I am to admit it, of accidents. 
In case there is an accident, there are certain 
matters that should be taken care of without 
loss of time, and other accidents that should 
be avoided. This is true regardless of whether 
the person involved is responsible for the 
accident or not. Our students ought to know 
these things. Each one of us is called upon 
to make contracts almost daily. Some are 
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not important. Others are of such a nature 
that our financial and, in some cases, our 
physical well-being are involved. 

This country today has more people who 
have acquired legal training than at any other 
time in our history. These people are the 
leaders of today and will continue to be the 
business leaders of tomorrow; they are going 
to know how to protect their rights when the 
occasion arises. The people of today who do 
business, whether it be personal or for the 
firm they represent, are expected to “know.” 

An old legal maxim says, “Ignorance of 
the law excuses no one.” The attorney 
general of one of our great Eastern states 
recently said, “I often think that this axiom 
is a bit harsh since so few of our citizens have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
its requirements.” To realize the truth of 
this statement, one need only to have 
listened to the Court of Human Relations. 
Here the unbusinesslike methods of ordinary 
people and the price that they must pay for 
their ignorance is brought home to the in- 
dividual with a vengeance. These people, 
because of their ignorance of the law, have 
been caught in the meshes of our great busi- 
ness world. In many cases they must suffer 
because of a lack of knowledge that might 
easily have been theirs if even the elementary 
principles of commercial law had been taught 
in the school. 

Let us see just how commercial law may 
help in developing in the mind of the student 
some of the objectives that are fundamental 
to the child. It is our duty as teachers to 
train our students so that they may be better 
prepared to face the world than they other- 
wise would be if they were unable to get a 
high school education. They should know 
at least some of the problems that they are 
going to face when they graduate and take 
their places in society. Knowing about these 
problems, however, is not enough. The 
students should be taught how to meet these 
difficulties and how to solve them to their 
own advantage. The securing of protection 
in their efforts to secure livelihoods for 
themselves and for those dependent on them 
cannot be forgotten. Then, too, they must 
be taught to serve society well through their 
vocations and to maintain the right rela- 
tionships toward their fellow workers and 
society. We undoubtedly will have taken a 
step forward along these lines if we can study 
with the students the pitfalls of the law that 
have been the stumbling stones of many of 
our fellow countrymen. 

If we wish to become a bit more specific, 
we may examine a few cases where a knowl- 
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edge of elementary law, such as can be 
taught under our present educational system, 
would prove helpful. 

I know a man, and you too may know of 
one, who endorsed a demand note “in blank”’ 
to a bank. Whenever the note came up for 
consideration by the directors, the president 
would say, “Oh, that note is all right. It has 
Henry Baker’s signature on it.” Thus the 
matter would be dismissed. Henry Baker 
was forced to pay that note eventually 
merely because he did not know that by 
signing the note in this manner he became 
secondarily liable. This particular case 
happened to be one where he could have 
signed “without recourse” and avoided the 
loss, as well as a vast amount of worry. 
Baker insists to this day that the cashier of 
that bank tricked him. You and I know that 
he was merely taking a precaution that any 
honest business man would have been justi- 
fied in taking. If Baker had studied a simple 
course of elementary law in high school, he 
never would have made such a costly mis- 
take. Then, too, all his bitterness for 
bankers, as well as a huge financial loss and 
worry, which finally resulted in a complete 
physical breakdown, would have been 
avoided. 

Some time ago a young man in his business 
relations with a certain firm in my home city 
was asked to sign a certain paper. The 
young man read the paper and found that 
by signing it he would have bound himself 
to a contract to answer for damages for care- 
lessness that he might never have been re- 
sponsible for at all. Upon demanding 
whether it was necessary to sign the paper 
to get the service requested, he was informed 
that not one person in a hundred ever read 
that paper before signing it. Is it any won- 
der that we have law suits? Is it any wonder 
that people have disrespect for business 
methods, if not for the law itself? We com- 
mercial law teachers are trying to teach our 
students that they are bound by the things 
they sign and that they should read con- 
tracts before placing their signatures on 
them. If you can place before a man the 
dangers that confront him and give him 
some knowledge concerning his problem, 
surely he will be better able to avoid these 
errors than he will be if he remains unin- 
structed and unwarned. 

Let us assume that a boy goes out of our 
school, marries, buys his furniture, and rents 
a house. Sometime later he finds a nicer 
location for a more reasonable rental. He 
pays the rent in advance but does not de- 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Aspects of Teaching Business Letter Writing 


by 


Carl Naether 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Ir was Professor George Burton 
Hotchkiss, eminent authority on business 
writing and advertising, whose masterly 
presentation of these subjects in a summer 
course given many years ago, kindled in me 
such an enthusiasm for them that I resolved 
to abandon the field of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting for that of creative business writing. 
This occurred in the year before the United 
States entered the World War. 

Today I am just as enthusiastic about the 
subject as I was at that time, because it has 
been my privilege for many years to share 
what little I knew about modern business 
writing with all manner and age of students, 
who were more or less eager to learn how to 
write a common-sense business letter which 
would bring them the sort of reply they 
wished. In high school, business college, 
college, university, as well as in the business 
office itself, I have worked with men and 
women of greatly varying education, age, 
and nationality, endeavoring to the best of 
my ability to arouse in them a liking for 
writing and to get them to believe in the 
letters, the silent salesman’s ability to de- 
liver its message impressively. After many 
years of teaching the subject, in the class- 
room as well as through the medium of 
magazine articles and textbooks, I am today 
more firmly convinced than ever of the 
business-getting possibilities of the letter, 
provided it is imaginatively conceived, logic- 
ally organized, and well written. 

To teach business letter writing effectively 
presupposes, in addition to a theoretical 
mastery of the underlying principles, if such 
they may be called, a sound and broad 
knowledge of modern business in all its 
fundamental departments. Preferably it 
should be a knowledge procured first-hand— 
practical, diversified, thorough. There can 
be no effective teaching of modern business 
correspondence unless the teacher himself 
has in the business office been face to face time 
and again with important problems in letter 
writing, more or less similar to those which 
he asks his students to solve in their daily or 
weekly class assignments. As I look back 
over my years of teaching business writing, 
I do not see how I should have been able to 
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present this subject from the practical, 
workaday-world standpoint without the 
years of apprenticeship served as stenogra- 
pher, salesman, accountant, and, finally, 
private secretary, during which I was as- 
sociated with all manner of men and women. 
Of them, two—executives in million-dollar 
corporations—showed and proved to me, by 
their everyday dictation, literally hundreds 
of times that the letter, written in clear, 
correct, and impressive English, is the busi- 
ness man’s most effective and, at the same 
time, most inexpensive means of inducing 
the firm’s customers and other persons to do 
what the dictator wants them to do in a 
mutually satisfactory manner. 

My suggestion to those who would teach 
commercial correspondence in the only ef- 
ficient way in which it should be taught is 
to get business experience; the more of it and 
the broader its nature, the more valuable it 
is likely to prove in the classroom. Secre- 
tarial and sales experience is perhaps the 
most helpful. If need be, let the teacher of 
business writing devote his summer vaca- 
tions for a number of years to the task of 
serving his business apprenticeship. The year 
that I devoted to working as a book sales- 
man taught me more about meeting people 
in all walks of life on a common, friendly 
level than all my university courses in sales- 
manship and psychology, of which I have 
taken many. 

Business experience has a very steadying 
and energizing influence on the teacher of 
business letter writing in that it tends to 
convince him of the fact that his theories 
about his subject are worth entertaining or 
retaining only to the extent to which they 
prove their worth in actual application to 
everyday business, as it is transacted today 
and as it may be transacted tomorrow. 
Moreover, knowing from actual routine 
business work what a letter can be made to 
accomplish in the way, for instance, of paci- 
fying an irate complainant without losing 
his friendship and good will, or of collecting 
a long-overdue bill from a “poor risk” with- 
out resorting to harsh tactics, the teacher 
will come to respect this common business 
tool, and will, if he is really interested in his 
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work, devise more ingenious methods of 
using the business letter efficiently and en- 
thusiastically. 

A teacher of business letter writing should 
not simply be an ardent admirer of good 
English, so-called business as well as literary 
English, but he should be a fluent speaker 
and prolific writer of business-getting Eng- 
lish. He should, in other words, practice 
more or less constantly what he professes in 
the classroom. After all, the differences be- 
tween commercial and literary English are 
not so pronounced, even though their re- 
spective aims are frequently dissimilar. 
When we teachers of business writing main- 
tain that the function of most forms of 
business English is to promote profitable 
action, whereas that of most forms of 
literary writing (short stories and novels) 
are merely to amuse, entertain, or inform the 
reader, we are apt to forget that literary 
writing as such has often a profound in- 
fluence on the thoughts and actions of the 
general reader. It prompts him to change 
aspects of his mode of living radically by 
modeling it after that of some really impres- 
sive character portrayed in a story or a 
novel. I know a very intelligent man whose 
whole outlook on life was completely, and 
rather abruptly, changed by a single reading 
of Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Siz- 
pence, which, you will admit, is literary 
writing in the best sense of that much-abused 
phrase. 

It is surely no exaggeration to affirm that 
the average student in high school or college 
neither speaks nor writes his mother tongue 
(or any other for that matter) with precision 
and accuracy. In too many of his courses, 
especially commercial courses, his teachers 
fail to call attention to his slovenly habits of 
speaking and writing. I know quite a few 
teachers of freshman composition, as well as 
business English, who intentionally avoid 
class discussions of the principles of English 
grammar, because its logical, and at times 
rather intricate, applications seem to irk 
them! This practice is the more to be con- 
demned, since there is in all phases of modern 
business writing a real need for the use of an 
English which, above all else, conforms to 
the current grammatical rules of our lan- 
guage, as formulated so lucidly by Jesperson, 
Krapp, and others. If the message of the 
average business letter or business report of 
today can be improved, it is usually through 
the use of English which is grammatically 
correct. ‘Too many teachers of business 
writing are prone to stress the commercial 
phases of their subject, neglecting to help 
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their charges to a liking and a respect for 
English which meets the standards of con- 
ventional correctness in the spelling and use 
of words, as well as in the construction of 
sentences and paragraphs. They seem to 
forget that practically their students’ only 
real opportunity to become thoroughly con- 
versant with grammatical aspects of English 
is afforded them in school. In my opinion, 
tomorrow’s business correspondents are 
likely to write a clearer and more forceful 
English if today’s commercial students are 
taught the correct fundamentals of grammar 
in all that the term implies. 

Regardless of the particular method of in- 
struction used by the teacher of business 
correspondence, he should always strive to 
give his students a broad conception of the 
“ins and outs” of modern business, its past 
and present aims and policies, together with 
their beneficial or detrimental effect on the 
average patron of business. But he must do 
more than that. 

The need of business today is for em- 
ployees with creative imaginations who, an- 
ticipating tomorrow’s problems, can perhaps 
solve at least some of them today. Every 
course in business letter writing should be 
carefully designed to fire the imagination of 
the future business men and women of 
America with a view to aiding them in meet- 
ing business situations by means of letters 
and reports which, above everything else, 
are not too commonplace—in thought or in 
expression. Let the teacher explain to his 
students the particular circumstances sur- 
rounding a given problem in applying for a 
position or in collecting a debt. State the 
case, if possible, as it occurred in business, 
and then urge the students to write their 
own individual letters in solution. The 
teacher of business writing is not “manu- 
facturing” dictators or letter writers en 
masse. All he can do is aid the individual 
student to improve on his particular mastery 
of written English, so that the latter may 
develop slowly and painfully perhaps, but 
nevertheless surely, a style of his own. Al- 
ways there will be a ready welcome in the 
business world for dictators whose letters 
have a friendly individuality which will flavor 
even the humblest routine communication. 

Among the teaching materials for a com- 
prehensive and thoroughly businesslike 
course in commercial letter writing come, 
first of all, all types of actual business letters 
—the originals, if they are at all procurable; 
otherwise, of course, the carbon copies. The 
teacher should be in constant touch with 

(Concluded on page 181) 
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Training the Young Consumer 


The following article is reprinted from “The California 


Journal of Secondary Education”’ 


through the permission 


of the editor and the author. Sequoia High School is doing 
unique work in consumer education through the coopera- 


tion of various departments of the high school. 


The plan 


is described in this article. 


Joseph De Brum 
Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City, California 


“Loox out or the goblins will get 
you” type of consumer education is not what 
we have in mind in the consumer training 
program at Sequoia High School. True, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Counterfeit, Eat, 
Drink and Be Wary, and Chamber of Horrors 
have their place, but they do not play the 
most important role in the development of 
attitudes, understandings, and knowledges 
necessary for intelligent consumption of 

goods and services. It is fair to assume that 
hous not all of us go into business, all of 
us do, and will, use the services of business 
and live in the environment that business 
creates. We at Sequoia believe, therefore, 
that personal-use business information is 
necessary for every student if he is to be a 
wiser, more economical, and more inde- 
pendent user of the goods and services at 
his command. 


THE SEQUOIA CouRSE. A freshman course 
entitled Home Arts and Applied Science, 
now in its second year, is offered to every 
student at Sequoia.! This course, which has 
as its central theme “a better home to live 
in,” is comprised of four major units: (1) 
Home Health Principles, (2) Essentials of 
Home Repair, (3) Art in the Home, (4) Con- 
sumer-Business Principles. The objectives 
of the last-mentioned unit only will be treated 
here, although consumer values are stressed 
in the other units and in other subjects 
throughout the four-year program. 

To acquire the elementary business neces- 
sary to operate a successful home is the 
general objective of the consumer-business 
unit. Each student handles and assumes the 
financial responsibilities of a home through 
the use of a general set of practical exercises.? 


These exercises include miscellaneous busi- 
ness transactions of a typical family. In this 
manner the desired material is introduced 
functionally. 


FUNCTIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. Let 
us cite an example: A transaction in the set 
may call for the mailing of a check in pay- 
ment of the dentist’s bill. In this real-life 
situation, the problem next confronting the 
student is how to write a check. Now is the 
time to show him; therefore, general discus- 
sion and practice on how to write checks 
takes place. The next problem is how to 
address the envelope correctly, so instruction 
in this follows. Similar procedures are used 
in automobile insurance, installment buying, 
endorsements, budgeting, travel relations, 
credit relations, and other business experi- 
ences. Each student works with actual sales 
tickets, receipts, checks, envelopes, bills, 
bank fillers, deposit slips, and similar papers. 
Challenging actual experiences thus vitalize 
the vicarious ones of the classroom. 

In connection with the student’s buying 
activities in the practice set, there is discus- 
sion of false and disapproved advertisements; 
the unreliability of testimonials; food, drug, 
and cosmetic frauds; activities of govern- 
mental and private agencies that offer help 
to consumers (Consumers’ Research, Con- 
sumers’ Union, Better Business Bureaus, 
Federal Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
Administration) ; and other related topics. 

In this work, some students prepare reports 
which include analyses of descriptive litera- 
ture received from known false advertisers. 
Other students select leading advertisements 
from magazines with wide circulation and 
study them for misleading, shallow, and 


1All freshman boys are required to enroll in this course; all freshman girls take a similar course with emphasis on cooking and 


sewin 
‘The set used at present is Housrnotp Bupcets ann Recorps by Raymond C. Goodfellow, published by South-Western 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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superlative terms. They search for specific 
and helpful information concerning the 
product advertised; they determine types of 
appeal and reasons given to the reader for 
the need of the product, and they try to find 
proof of statements given therein. 


THE TESTIMONIAL RACKET. Some of the stu- 
dents write to authors of testimonials for 
disapproved products and receive from them 
evidence which makes a revealing and in- 
teresting report. In one case a student re- 
ceived among the promotional literature 
from one company a twenty-four page book- 
let full of letters from users of their product. 
Here were printed outstanding curative 
claims for the product. Motivated by skep- 
ticism, this student corresponded with a 
woman who declared that she had suffered 
from asthma for twenty years, but that 
after taking one-half bottle of N , all 
signs of asthma disappeared. In writing to 
this testifier, the student asked for confirma- 
tion of the testimonial. This is the reply 
actually received: - 





The testimonia is all it clames. I have only took 4 
of a $5.00 bottle of N and have had no signs 
of asthma since hope it benefits you as it did me and 
oblige . . 


Attached to the letter was an order blank, 
at the top of which appeared the name of 
the person to whom credit should be given 
in case of a sale. 

The above types of activity are intended 
to develop an attitude of discrimination, 
which is essential to the consumer in our 
present economy. 





EXHIBITS OF CONSUMER MATERIALS. In con- 
currence with the activities in the consumer 
unit, we assemble exhibits obtained from 
outside sources or developed by students 
themselves. One of the exhibits used in our 
work consists of a collection of bottles, car- 
tons, and other containers made with the 
intent of deception as far as quantity is 
concerned. The making of this exhibit is a 
cumulative process, and already the class 
has samples of cartons with false bottoms 
and padded bottoms, bottles with thick 
glass and concave sides, and containers with 
inverted cones which take up space. 

An exhibit now in formation relates to ad- 
vertisers who have received “‘cease and de- 
sist” orders from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission because of gross exaggerations and 
misrepresentations. 

The Food and Drug Administration sends 
to schools a “Chamber of Horrors’”’ exhibit, 
which shows dangers in the use of certain 
food and cosmetic products. The American 
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Can Company supplies a free exhibit to 
schools showing different sizes of cans. 

In this area alone, possibilities are un- 
limited for making and collecting visual aids 
to vitalize instruction. 


READINGS ON CONSUMER PROBLEMS. Read- 
ings from the consumer library afford op- 
portunities for the fulfillment of many 
individual interests. Students are asked to 
write at least fifteen reports on some phases 
of consumer buying. They are free to select 
what they wish from the class library ma- 
terials, which include over 200 different 
articles. Incidentally, the teacher finds that 
the problem of building a consumer library 
is not one of obtaining materials, but rather 
it is one of selecting from the mass of avail- 
able literature. 

All these materials, except books, are in 
numbered folders. The student is given a 
duplicated list of reading matter on hand, 
and he requests by number what he wishes. 
A student librarian handles the distribution 
of material and keeps accurate records. 
Also, the student librarian issues the report 
blanks and receives finished reports. Stu- 
dents are also asked to be prepared to give 
an oral resumé of their readings. 

Throughout this course, content is pur- 
posely made up of practical experiences. 
Almost every business principle or skill that 
is taught is presented to the student in con- 
nection with a motivated transaction. 

Inasmuch as all students are consumers, 
spenders of income and users of the services 
of business, we feel that proper instruction 
should begin in the freshman year and extend 
through the following three years. At 
Sequoia we are attempting to do this with 
definite training starting in the freshman 
Home Arts and Applied Science course. 
During the following years, the scope and the 
sequence of the curriculum include emphasis 
on consumer values in nearly all subjects. 

« o ~ 


New Business Manager 


Harry S. Green, formerly an employee in 
the national office of the Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity, has become the business manager 
of the Phillips Secretarial College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. He is also teaching the 
course in office training. 

Mr. Green is a brother of Mrs. Herbert 
Phillips, whose husband is president of the 
school. During his work with Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity, Mr. Green had experience 
in working with college officials, students, 
and alumni. This experience should prove 
helpful to him in business education. 
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The Use of Transcribing Machines 


Miss Stuart has presented a model unit pertaining to the tran- 


scribing machine. 


She believes that pupils electing transcribing 


machine work should have grades of A or B in business English 
and in typewriting, with a speed in copy work of fifty or more 
words a minute. Pupils who have secured good marks in foreign 
languages are likely to do well because they show a hearing ability 
that is necessary for success upon the transcribing machine. 


Mary Stuart 
Brighton High School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


STATEMENT OF UNIT: The pupil should, at the 
end of the unit, have the ability to transcribe 
on the typewriter from the transcribing ma- 
chine record from 900 to 1,000 sixty- 
character lines a day. He should average not 
less than 1.6 lines a minute, with a maximum 
of 2.6 lines a minute. This record is the at- 
tainment for the pupil who is to use the 
transcribing machine exclusively on his job. 
A minimum of 1.0 sixty-character lines a 
minute is the attainment for the pupil who 
is to use the transcribing machine as a minor 
part of the daily office tasks. 


ANALYSIS OF THE UNIT: 


A. The theory of the transcribing machine 
and its mechanical parts are the two pre- 
liminary steps to learn before actual manipu- 
lation is possible. Machine transcription and 
proper machine technique follow the learning 
of the two preliminary steps. 

B. The theories of the dictating machine 
and its mechanical parts are two preliminary 
steps to learn before dictation is possible. 
The two methods of dictation are taught. 
These methods include the direct and the 
forty-five degree angle dictation. 

C. The theories of the shaving machine 
and its mechanical parts are the two pre- 
liminary steps to learn before a record can 
be shaved. The technique of shaving a 
record and the procedure to be followed if a 
shaving machine is not owned complete the 
functions of the machine. 


INCIDENTAL LEARNINGS OF THE UNIT: 


A. The set-ups and forms of letters to be 
used in transcribing. 

B. A knowledge of the history and the 
development of the four machines to be used 
—the transcribing machine, the dictating 
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machine, the shaving machine, and the type- 
writer. 


C. A broad, general knowledge to be se- 
cured by field trips into the business houses 
that use the machines. 


D. The potentiality for reaction to new 
situations which may be found in the busi- 
ness office. 


E. The development of a business char- 
acter and a personality. 


SUMMARY OF THE UNIT: (To be approximated 
by each pupil after he has done the work on 
the unit assignment.) 


A. Pretested to establish minimal essen- 
tials by using 
I. Minimum Essentials Test for 
Student Dictaphone Operators by 
William Odell. 


II. Thurstone Employment Tests, Ex- 
amination in Typewriting: Form 
A, by L. L. Thurstone. 


B. Transcribing machine technique means 
an understanding of the theory, parts of the 
machine, and use of auxiliary equipment, 
such as indication slips and records. The 
pupils should know the parts of the machine 
by name and should be able to identify them. 
They should also have a knowledge of the 
care and upkeep of the machine. 


C. Transcribing should reach the goal 
named in the statement of the unit. All work 
should be mailable and should actually dupli- 
cate the mail that is sent out of the business 
office daily. 


D. Dictating machine technique means 
the understanding of the theory, the parts 
of the machine, and the care and upkeep of 
the machine. The dictating should be done 
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with a view to transcribing material dictated. 
Every pupil should be able to dictate clearly, 
and distinctly and in a tone of voice that 
does not disturb others working near him. 
The test of this is the transcription. 


E. Shaving machine technique means the 
ability to resurface or to shave a record with 
efficiency so that the greatest possible use 
may be obtained from each cylinder. 


F. Unless the pupil has secured the proper 
business personality and character in terms 
of potentiality for reaction to new situations, 
he is a failure and cannot succeed in the 
business world, no matter how great his 
technical skill may be. Therefore, his con- 
duct and manner of working and attitude 
toward the teacher and the pupils are of the 
greatest importance. 


Unit Assignment: How Do You Acquire Skill 
On the Transcribing Machine? 


I. REFERENCES: 


a. Beall, Ramona. Dictaphone Business Practice, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, New York, 
1930. 

b. Ediphone Secretarial Course, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., Orange, New Jersey, 1934. 

c. Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1934. 

d. Monk, Ivy. Dizctaphone Business Practice, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1937. 

e. Reigner, Charles, G. Standard Transcribing 
Guide, H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 1933. 


II. Recorps To BE TRANSCRIBED: 


a. Dictaphone Records (permanent records) 
34 Miller Records 
24 Business Practice Records 
18 Monk Permanent Practice Records 
b. Ediphone Records (permanent records) 
10 Eldridge Records 
20 McNamara Records 
26 Standard Practice Records 
c. Original Records (wax records) 
Dictated by pupils or teacher 


III. Prosiems: 
A. MacuINnE PROBLEMS: 


1. What is this transcribing machine that 
you are using? 

2. What is the typewriter and its function in 
the unit? 

3. What is meant by the new Dvorak key- 
board? 

4, What is a portable typewriter? Could or 
would it be used in this unit? 

5. What are the two typewriter types used 
commonly in business? 

6. Do the Dictaphone and the Ediphone ac- 
complish the same results? 

7. What is the great value of the transcribing 
machine to the business man? 

8. What is the difference between the dictat- 
ing machine and the transcribing machine? 

9. Of what material is a record or a cylinder 
made which is used in an office? 

10. Why are school practice records made of 

porcelain? 
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138. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
. What is the reproducer point? 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


. How can you tell the a of a particular 
letter so that you can judge your margins? 
12. 


What are the three types of machines that 
are used in this unit? 


If you miss a word or two, how can you 
go back for it without repeating the entire 
letter? 

In transcribing, how often and when do 
you stop the record? For what purpose? 
How do you start and stop the record 
when transcribing? 

What position has the needle when tran- 
scribing from the Dictaphone? 

Can the Dictaphone be adjusted for 
speed? Where? 

How may the volume of sound be ad- 
justed? 

How is the transcriber addressed on the 
record by the dictator? 

How are records numbered in an office? 
How is correspondence furnished with the 
record? 

Is correspondence always furnished with 
the record? 

What is the control lever? 


Where is the auxiliary control key on the 
Dictaphone transcriber? 

For what is the auxiliary control key used 
on the Dictaphone transcriber? 

What is the shift stick on the Ediphone 
combination and Dictaphone dictator? 

If a record is carelessly cracked, can it be 
transcribed? 

If a record is cracked, can it be used for 
more dictation? 

What is a comfortube? 

What is the typease? 

What is the main difference between the 
indication slip on the Ediphone and the 
Dictaphone? 

What is the indication slip called on the 
Ediphone? 


. What is in the bottom of the Ediphone 


cylinder? 

What is a collapsible and eject-o-matic 
mandrel? 

What are the recorder and reproducer 
guards on the Ediphone? 

In using the Ediphone transcriber, for 
what is the left thumb used? 

In using the Ediphone transcriber, for 
what is the right thumb used? 

What is a mail pocket? 

When the mail pocket is used, where is the 
indication slip placed? 

If no mail pocket is used, where is the 
indication slip placed? 

What is written on the outside of the mail 
pocket? 

Why is it necessary to send correspond- 
ence with the record to be transcribed? 
The mail pocket has the dictator’s name 
on it. How does that assure the transcrip- 
tion of important material first? 

What is an auto dictation index slip? 
What attachment is placed on the type- 
writer for the Ediphone? 

Is it possible to secure a foot controlled 
Ediphone? 

What is the shell? 


How many typewritten lines are repre- 
sented by fifteen spaces on the indication 
slip? 
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B. Savina Macuine PRoBLEMs: 


_ 
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What machine is used for shaving records? 


. Can a porcelain record be shaved? 
. How many times may you shave a record? 


What is the auto-shaving machine? 


. What is the sapphire knife? 


With what is a cylinder carton lined? 
Why? 


. Should cylinders be dusted before using? 


Why? 


. If a record becomes cracked, can it be 


shaved? 


. In business how would you know what 


record comes next? 


. What is the mandrel on the shaving ma- 


chine? 


C. Dieratinc MacuiInp PROBLEMS: 


1. 


Ia onl 


ie <) 


10. 


11. 
12. 


18. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


What may be used on the dictating ma- 
chine in place of the mouthpiece? 


. What may be used on the transcribing 


machine in place of the ear pieces? 


. Is it easy for everyone to make a good 


record? Why? 


. When dictating a record, can you listen 


to what you have dictated? How? 


. Is there a back spacer on the dictating 


machine? 


. How do you start and stop the record 


when dictating? 


. In what position must the needle be when 


removing the record from the dictating 
machine? 


. In what position must the needle be when 


listening on a dictating machine? 


. Why do you allow the record to revolve a 


second or two after starting the machine 
before beginning to dictate and why do 
you not stop the cylinder for a second or 
two after the dictation is finished? 

How may the dictator help the transcriber 
with a difficult word? 

Do all dictators give the punctuation? 

If the dictator cannot get the entire letter 
on the record, what must be done? 

How does the dictator give the correc- 
tions? 

What is the word capacity of a single 
cylinder? 

What is an Ediphone Dictating machine? 
What is the advantage of indicating a cor- 
rection on the indication slip? 

What is the bakelite receiver? 

On the Dictaphone dictator when is the 
auxiliary key used? 

When you remove the mouthpiece from 
the hook on the Dictaphone dictator, what 
do you hear? 

How does the Dictaphone dictating ma- 
chine indicate it is in dictating position? 
What does the buzz indicate? 

Where should the dictator place the ma- 
chine? Why? 

What are the two positions for holding the 
mouthpiece when dictating? 

Why do you keep the bottom of the 
mouthpiece a finger’s distance from the 
chin? 

What is the thumb control on the Dicta- 
phone dictator and for what is it used? 
In what position should the left arm be 
when dictating? Why? 

On the Dictaphone dictating machine, 
how many indication slips should be kept 
on the rail? Why? 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


a or em 60 © 


~ 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


On the Dictaphone dictating machine, 
how do you know when you come to th 
end of the record? 

On the Dictaphone indication slip, a line 
may be made higher than the others. 
What does this indicate? 

On the Ediphone dictating machine, how 
do you know when you are talking in the 
wrong position? 


. Szt-uPp AND Form PROBLEMs: 
1. 


In what two places may an honorable title 
be written? 


. When only is the sign “&” used? 

. Where is Esq. always written? 

. When Eszg. is used, what is omitted? 

. What are the abbreviations for north, 


south, east, and west? 


. If the name of the street is a number under 


100 preceded by north, south, east, or 
west, how should it be written? 


. How are second and third written in 


numbers? 


. A letter is written in care of Miss Helen 


Jones of the S. S. Smith Company, Barre, 
Massachusetts. In what two ways may 
care of be written. Show the complete 
address. 


. When may a city be abbreviated? 
10. 


When may the word city be written in 
place of the actual name of the city? 
Give two ways of correctly addressing the 
city of New York in an address. 

What is the present tendency in regard to 
the abbreviation of the names of states? 
Where may you find the correct abbrevia- 
tions for the states? 

How many spaces should precede and 
follow the attention line? 

The attention line belongs to what part 
of the letter? Should it precede or follow 
the salutation? 

When underscoring the attention line, 
what care should be taken in regard to the 
underscoring? 

What are the two kinds of address styles? 
What style of address must always be 
single spaced? Why? 

Where is the inside address on personal 
and official letters usually written? 
Where does the salutation always begin? 
What is the proper punctuation mark 
after the salutation? 

How many spaces always precede the 
salutation? 

What is the correct salutation of a letter 
to a firm or a company? 

What is the correct salutation of a letter 
to a firm or company when the letter is 
directed to the attention of a particular 
member of the company? 

What is the ordinary salutation of a busi- 
ness letter to a man? 

What is the ordinary salutation of a busi- 
ness letter to a woman? 

What is the ordinary salutation of a letter 
addressed to a firm of two or more women? 
Even though not personally acquainted 
with an individual how may the cold 
formality of Dear Sir: be avaided? 
Which is more formal, My dear Sir or 
Dear Sir? 

When only is the word dear capitalized in 
the salutation? 
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$1. 
$2. 
33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


Name three styles of arrangement of the 
body of a business letter. 

Sometimes a subject is given for the letter. 
To what part of the letter does it belong? 
Where must the subject always be 
written? 


. How many spaces must there always be 


above and below the subject of the letter? 
What word of the complimentary closing 
is the only word with a capital letter? 

In open punctuation what follows the 
complimentary closing? 

In closed punctuation what always follows 
the complimentary closing? 

Which is more informal, Yours truly, 
Very truly yours, or Sincerely yours? 
Which is more formal, Respectfully yours 
or Sincerely yours? 

Of what does the signature consist? 

How many spaces are there between the 
complimentary closing and the name of 
the firm? 

How many spaces are there between the 
name of the firm and the name and title 
of the dictator? Why? 

If an individual and not a firm is writing 
the letter, how many spaces are there be- 
tween the complimentary closing and the 
name of the dictator? 

When possible, on how many lines should 
the name and the title of the dictator be 
written? 

If the date line is centralized, how may 
the complimentary closing and signature 
be written? 

If block form is used, how may the com- 
plimentary closing and signature be 
written? 

Where does the signature line generally 
end? 

What are identifying marks? 

What is the rule in regard to identification 
marks? 

What is the simplest way to write the 
identification marks? 

When a letter is too long for one sheet, 
what kind of paper must the second sheet 
be? 

Should the second sheet begin with a new 
paragraph? Why? 

Should the last word of the first page be 
hyphenated? 

What must be done so that the second 
page of a letter may be easily identified? 
Where are enclosures indicated? 

Why are enclosures indicated? How? 

If there is only one enclosure, what is 
written? 

Should enclosure be written in full or ab- 
breviated? 

What two methods are there for indicating 
two or more enclosures? 


E. CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY PROBLEMS: 


a 


3. 
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In what way may you improve your gen- 
eral personal appearance so that you may 
be as attractive as nature intended you 
to be? 


. How may you, by creating neat working 


surroundings, contribute to the general 
appearance of the room and also to your 
own personality? 

Why is cleanliness—personal hygiene— 
important to the office employee? 


4. Why should you cultivate a well-modu- 
lated voice? 

. Can you explain why neat work and the 
proper use of the company’s time is an 
essential trait to develop? 

. What should be your manner toward your 

superiors? 

. How is personality and physical efficiency 

improved by graceful carriage? 

What is a working posture and what is its 

importance? 

. Why is it necessary to respect business 
confidences? 

10. How can you develop in school habits that 
will lead to the proper manner you should 
have in business toward other employees. 

11. Is there such a thing as proper business 
clothing? 

12. Why is it necessary in business to attend 
to one’s own business? 

18. Does education cease when you secure 
your business position? Why? 

14. How do you prepare for promotion? 


an 


eo 2 2 @ 


F. AppITIONAL PROBLEMs: 


1. What is the history and development of 
the typewriter? 

2. What is the history and development of 
the transcribing, dictating, and shavin; 
machines? : 

$. Have you read the interesting book on 
personality called She Strives to Conquer 
by Frances Maule? What did you find 
that was interesting and helpful to you? 

4. As you read the daily newspaper, do you 
notice advertisements or articles about the 
machines in this unit? 

5. As you read the daily newspaper, do you 
notice in the “Help Wanted” column the 
number of transcribing machine operators 
wanted? Do you note the other require- 
ments that are made in these notices be- 
sides technical skill in transcribing? 

6. Do you think it would be interesting to 
collect from the mail that comes into your 
home types of the various letters discussed 
in the unit? Do you think you could 
improve on any of them? How do you 
explain the errors that are found in them? 

7. Have you noticed in the stores or offices 
that you have visited recently any ma- 
chines similar to the ones you have used 
in this unit? 

8. Why not visit an office that has machines 
similar to the ones in this unit and write 
a report on what you find that would 
interest other members of the class. 








WANTED 


Questions on Methods and Technique for 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 98, a 
“Classroom Teacher's Clinic’ will be con- 
ducted. Please forward any questions con- 
cerning classroom methods and technique that 
you may care to have discussed. You need not 
sign your name unless you wish to do so. Please 
send these questions in as early as possible so 
that due consideration may be given them. Send 
them to the chairman of the meeting, Agnes E. 
Meehan, 1812 Ruckle Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Grading Bookkeeping Students 


b 
This article pertains to a sys- L. O. Willhite way that one standardized test is 
that has'been found to be useful _Set¥orHish School Sgr, Paneame Curing the si 
and workable. The system is Bowling Green, Ohio The mechanics of recording the 
passed along with its advantages grades might at first seem some- 


and deficiencies in the hope that it might what laborious, but as a practical matter 
prove of value to bookkeeping teachers who they are not. As far as the records are con- 
do not have a more satisfactory system. cerned, numbers instead of letters are used, 
This method is just one of many that may i. e., A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=0. The 
be used. To experienced teachers it is need- exercise grades are recorded in pencil, the 
less to say that no system of grading is an quiz grades are recorded in ink, and the 
absolutely accurate measure of the ability of standardized test grades are recorded in red. 
pupils and the work done, but aconscientious This method makes the pupils’ records ap- 
teacher tries to give a grade that the pupil _ pear as follows: 
thinks he really deserves. , (pencil) (ink) (red) 
The primary objective of this grading sys- STANDARD- 
tem is fairness. If the pupil is aware of how Name Exercises Tests 1zED AVERAGE 
he is graded, he will have some incentive to Ames,Mary 434324212. 8 B minus 
work harder when he realizes that by doing Brown,Donald210421434 2 C plus 
so his grade will be raised. Jones, John 334333 323 4 B minus 
By using this particular system, the se- In averaging the first pupil’s grades, the 
mester grade is based upon three kinds of average of the exercise grades would be 3.3; 
grades; namely, exercise grades, quiz or test the tests, 1.6; and the standardized test, of 


grades, and standardized test grades. course, 8. The average of these three grades 
The school in which this form of grading would be 2.6, or a letter grade of B minus. 
has been found to be quite satisfactory esti- With the use of this method, a letter grade 


mates the pupils’ grades every six weeks. of C ranges from 1.5 to 2.5; a B, from 2.5 to 
During this grade period there are about six 3.5; and an A, from 3.5 to 4. 

bookkeeping exercises that are graded. Of In averaging the second pupil’s grades, 
course, more than six exercises are completed _ the average of the exercises would be 1.6; the 
in a six weeks’ period, but of all the exercises tests, 3.6; and the standardized test, 2. The 
completed, only six are counted in the grad- _ final average is 2.4, or a letter grade of C plus. 
ing. By placing a check mark in the record In averaging the third pupil’s grades, the 
book, an act¢urate record is kept of the other average of the exercises would be 3; the tests, 


exercises worked and handed in. 2.6; and the standardized test, 4. The final 
Quizzes are given at intervals of two weeks average is 3.2, or a B minus. 
as check tests covering the material worked When a final average is 2.5, or between a 


on during those periods. These quiz grades_B and a C, the determining factor would be 
constitute a basis for the second third of the the number of ungraded exercises the pupil 
six weeks’ grade. has for credit. 

The third basis is the standardized test. By placing the same information on a 
The standardized tests furnished by the pub-_ chart on the bulletin board, the pupils can 
lishers are given at certain intervals in a_ see just what their grades are at any time. 
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The effective teacher 
uses every effort to sell 
the beginning typing 
student on the impor- 
tance of a thorough 
study of all commercial 
subjects and endeavors 
to arouse the student’s 
interest by explaining 
the typewriter, its me- 
chanical features, and the part each plays. 
The students are brought face to face with 
the general objectives of typewriting. This 
method has a tendency to cause each student 
to be more interested in his work and to 
realize his responsibility. 

The effective teacher desires to establish 
an eager, enthusiastic interest in the mind 
of each student. With the right attitude 
and with pleasant surroundings, the work of 
the student will be pleasant and profitable. 
Aside from its vocational aspects, typing 
affords the student an opportunity to deal 
with objects and materials, a natural desire 
in most individuals. The student is taught 
that typewriting unites thinking and doing. 

Then the position at the machine is well 
explained. An actual demonstration is given 
and a full explanation is made as to the 
position of the chair, the posture, the reach, 
and the placing of the fingers on the home 
keys. After becoming acquainted with the 
typewriter, the objectives, and the position, 
the student is then prepared to learn the 
exact reach for the home position without 
the least hesitancy. 

The next steps are the inserting and the 
removal of the paper in the machine. Direc- 
tions are given and demonstrations are 
made. Two sheets of paper are taken, tapped 


Remote Control Won't Work 


by 


Joe L. Scearce 


Head of Commercial Department 
Eastern Oklahoma College 
Wilburton, Oklahoma 


Professor Scearce says the typing 
instructor should move about the 
room with his eyes and ears open. 





on the edge of the table, 
and then held with the 
left hand against the 
lateral paper guide 
while the right platen 
knob is turned. This 
is done several times 
until the habit has been 
firmly established in 
the mind of the stu- 
dent. Then the carriage-return lever is 
manipulated until the student has become 
skillful in its use. 

Phonograph rhythm records are used for 
four weeks, during which time the class goes 
through an intensive drill on letter combina- 
tions. This work proves helpful in creating 
interest and rhythm. The speed of the rec- 
ords is increased from day to day. The 
tendency is to develop speed and accuracy. 
By this method, the entire keyboard is 
mastered. 

Then the students turn their attention to 
the drill of automatics. The automatics are 
mastered by writing the word on the black- 
board and by permitting the student to 
write one line of each. Before the student 
has completed the line, a new combination 
is placed before him; this plan keeps the 
group moving along and writing with a great 
degree of accuracy, while at the same time, 
speed is encouraged. 

The student, at the beginning of the 
seventh week, is given a special contract 
and is graded accordingly. The teacher 
moves continually about the room. A cer- 
tain part of each period is given over to the 
inspection of the work of each student and 
to suggesting remedial steps, in case errors 

(Concluded on page 182) 
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2022 CENTURY TYPEWRIT 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has experienced 
a phenomenal rise in popularity in a highly com- 
petitive field. Many teachers have waited to see 
other books, but in the final analysis have selected 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING from among all 
other competing books. 











TNG again surges ahead — 


NEW 


THIRD EDITION 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Tests are now available. 








There have always been many good books on typewriting available, 
but when the first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was 
published, it introduced some new but already-proved methods. 
In the two succeeding revisions, the original principles were re- 
tained and improved and many new features were added. 


In the latest edition of Z2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, you will 
find more outstanding original features than you will find in any 
other single book. When teachers examine 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING they discover this fact for themselves. You will 
discover it when you examine a copy. 


You will like the rapid progress that your students can make. You 
will appreciate the constructive thought content, the careful repe- 
tition of all controls, the different types of drills, the organized 
lesson plans, and the wealth of material. You will especially like 
the emphasis on personal typing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists.in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











... Program... 


Fortieth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Hotel Sherman— Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29, 30, 1937 


R. G. WALTERS, pres- 
ident of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, has 
submitted this program in 
time for publication in the 
December issue of THe Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, although the pro- 
gram is not quite complete. 
Some additions and _ slight 
changes will still be made in 
the program. 

The officers of the associa- 
tion are fortunate in obtaining 
several outstanding speakers, 
including James O. McKinsey, 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Marshall-Field and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; L. E. Frailey, 
editorial director of the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois; and John Gilbert, 
secretary of the Office Appliances Magazine, 
New York City. 

For the first time, there will be a round- 
table section for private school instructors. 
Eben W. Pennock of the Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, is the chairman of 
this new section. 

Tuesday evening, December 28, has been 
set aside for banquets of special groups, 
such as fraternities, schools, and other allied 
associations. Any group which desires to 
schedule some event for that evening should 
correspond immediately with President Wal- 
ters. 

There is still time for old members to 
renew their memberships and for new mem- 
bers to send their fees of $2.00 each to the 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Payment of the membership fee 
entitles one to the Yearbook, the Business 
Education Digest, and attendance at the 
convention. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; first vice presi- 
dent, Agnes E. Meehan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; second vice 
president, Dr. E. G. Miller, Director of 
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R. G. Walters 


Commercial Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; editor of publica- 
tions, Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; local chairman, Paul 
E. Moser, Moser Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Board 
are: R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. F. Tull, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan; H. M. Owen, 
Brown’s Business College, Decatur, Illinois; 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa; J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Preliminary Program 
Monday, December 27 


9:00 a. m.—4:00 P. m. 

Meeting of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools—J. I. 
Kinman, president 

(Time?) 

Meeting of the Chicago Area Business 
Directors Association—F. V. Unzicker, 
president 

9:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 

Arrangement of Exhibits 

9:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 
Meeting of General Executive Committee 
—Executive Session 
12:00 m.—2:00 P. m. 
Visit the Exhibits 
(Time?) 
Registration—J. Murray Hill, Secretary 
3:30 P. M. 

Meeting of officers of Federation with 
officers of Departments and Round 
Tables and Local Chairman and Com- 
mitteemen 
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8:30 P. M. 
Informal Dance and Reception—Paul E. 
Moser, chairman 


Tuesday, December 28 
9:00 A. M. 

Registration Continued. (Secretary Hill 
will be at the registration desk to give 
information regarding the convention.) 

9:30 a. M. 

General Assembly—President R. G. Wal- 
ters, presiding 

In Memoriam—Dr. J. L. Harman, Presi- 
dent, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Address—L. E. Frailey, Editorial Direc- 
tor, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
Private Schools Department 


President, George A. Meadows, Meadows- 
Draughon Business College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; vice president, J. 1. Kinman, 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington; secretary, Mrs. G. W. 
Puffer, Fountain City Business College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


1:30 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Business Session and the Election of 
Officers 

“Subjects Which Should be Offered in the 
Forward-Looking Private School”— 
Paul Moser, Moser Business College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion Leader—C. W. Stone, Hill’s 
Business College, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 

“Equipment Needed in the Forward- 
Looking Private School”—P. J. Har- 
man, Strayer’s Business College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Discussion Leader—P. S. Spangler, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

“Qualifications Needed for Teachers in 
the Forward-Looking Private School” — 
J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College 
of Commerce, Berkeley, California 

Discussion Leader—Dr. J. L. Harman, 
president of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

“Quarters Needed by the Forward-Look- 
ing Private School—E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Discussion Leader—Nettie Huff, Huff’s 
School of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
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“Employment Facilities Needed by the 
Forward-Looking Private School’”— 
George McClellan, Littleford-Nelson 
School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion Leader—W. A. Robbins, Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


Public Schools Department 


President, W. L. Moore, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, 
W. T. Greene, Pershing High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; secretary, Zelma 
Bundy, John Marshall High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1:30 Pp. m.—3:45 P. M. 
Business Session and Election of Officers 
“Real Business Education, What Does It 
Consist Of?”—H. Gr Shields, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; Helen 
Beaumont, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; E. M. Morse, Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. N. Given, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


Clinic for Classroom Teachers 


4:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Agnes Meehan, Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Tuesday Evening, December 28 


6:30 P. M. 
Banquet of National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools 


Wednesday, December 29 


Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman, Florence Stullken, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas; vice chair- 
man, J. Walter Ross, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sec- 
retary, Marguerite Lamar, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a.m. Morning Session 

Demonstration of Beginners Shorthand 
Class; also, Comments and Problems in 
Teaching—Viona Hansen, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

“Preparation Needed for Secretarial 
Teachers” —Eugene Hughes, New York 
University, New York City 

Address—William R. Allen, Personnel 
Manager, L. S. Ayers and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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1:80 p. m.—8:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

Demonstration of First-Year Typing; 
also, Comments and Discussion—Wil- 
liam R. Foster, Rochester High School, 
Rochester, New York 

Demonstration of Advanced Shorthand; 
also, Comments and Discussion—Mrs. 
O. O. Garner, The Pullman Free School 
of Manual Training, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman, Guy Daniels, Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Indiana; vice chair- 
man, A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Florence Breen, Brown’s School of 
Business, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

“Fitting the Gommercial Curriculum to 
the Demands of the Community”— 
Robert Barnes, Waukegan High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois 

“Striking a Balance Between Academic 
and Commercial Subjects for the Com- 
mercial Student’”—Dr. P. O. Selby, 
Kirksville State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


1:30 p. m.—8:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

“Are Our Commercial Administrators 
Awake to the Possibilities in the Selling 
Field?”—Bernard A. Shilt, Director of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo, New 
York 

“Cooperative Selling as it Actually 
Works’”—Mrs. Rae C. Williams, Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska 


College Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman, Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; vice chairman, H. A. Andruss, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Eldora Flint, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


9:30 a. m.—11:80 a. m. Morning Session 
Theme: Business Education in the First 
Two Years Beyond the Senior High 
School 
Introductory Remarks—Dr. E. G. Knep- 


per 

“Post Graduate Work in Senior High 
School”—Lyle Willhite, High School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

“A Specialized High School, Grades 11, 
12, 18, 14”—William Moore, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“The Municipal University’—H. M. 
Duatt, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 

“The Junior College”—Miss Ray Abrams, 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

“Summary and Conclusions”—E. A. Zel- 
liot, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 

General Discussion 


1:30 Pp. m.—-3:80 P. m. Afternoon Session 

“The Denominational College”’—E. E. 
Magoon, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 

“The State Teachers’ College” —Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 

“The State University”—A. L. Brickett, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

“Endowed Institutions’—Mrs. Margaret 
H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“Summary and Conclusions’—J. M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

General Discussion and Election of Of- 
ficers 


Social Economic Round Table 


Chairman, J. E. Zimmerman, High 
School, Parma, Ohio; vice chairman, 
Elvin Eyster, North High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; secretary, Mrs. Ma- 
rion R. Tedens, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois 
9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

Theme: Social Economic Education as it 
Functions in the Levels of the Second- 
ary School 

“Social Economic Education in the Fresh- 
man Year”—W. G. Dallas, High School, 
Parma, Ohio 

“Social Economic Education in the Sopho- 
more Year’ —Dr. Jessie Graham, Board 
of Education, Los Angeles, California 

“Social Economic Education in the Junior 
Year”—Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University, New York City 

“Social Economic Education in the Senior 
Year”’—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 

1:30 p. m.—3:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

Theme: Administration and Supervision 
of Social-Business Education 

Election of Officers 

“From the Standpoint of a State Super- 
visor and Administrator’—Dr. Eliza- 
beth Smellage, State Department of 
Education, Austin, Texas 
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“From the Standpoint of an Editor and 
Author”—W. Harmon Wilson, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

“From the Standpoint of a Director of 
Vocational Courses” —H. G. Shields, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 

“From the Standpoint of a Head of a 
State Teachers College Commercial 
Teacher Training Program”—W. S. 
Lyerla, State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 

“From the Standpoint of a Director of a 
School of Commerce”—Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

“From the Standpoint of a Public School 
Administrator”—A. M. Krause 

“From the Standpoint of a Research 
Specialist in Commercial Education”— 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman, T. A. Redfield, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; vice chairman, Helen H. Beau- 
mont, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, Leora Johnson, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

“Observations and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Office Machines’—Ralph S. 
Rowland, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 

“Developing a Better Understanding Be- 
tween the Business Office and the Office 
Machine Class’”—John Gilbert, Secre- 
tary, Office Appliances Magazine, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“Home Lessons in the Office Machine 
Class’”—Mary Stuart, Brighton High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


1:30 p. m.—3:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

“Outline of Machine Practice Class”— 
B. J. Knauss, Director of Commercial 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Demonstration of Office Machines by 
Students of the Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, Illinois—directed by 
Lester L. Hoskins 

Discussion 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman, Eben W. Pennock, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; vice 
chairman, C. C. Wonders, Davenport- 
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McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; secretary, May Young, Grace 
Martin School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


9:30 a. m.—11:30 a.m. Morning Session 
“Personality Development of the Private 
School Student”—Russell H. Miller, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


“Secretarial High Points From the Short- 
hand Teacher’s Angle’—W. W. Lewis, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 


1:30 Pp. m.—3:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

“Accounting Values and Private School 
Teaching”’—W. C. Kiddoo, C. P. A., 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 

“The Future of Machine Shorthand from 
the Teacher’s Viewpoint’”—Bessie C. 
Hutchinson, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman, Harry W. Harb, Madison 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; vice chair- 
man, J. W. Alexander, Professional 
School of Accounting and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Nora For- 
rester, North High School, Wichita, 
Kansas 


9:30 a. m.-11:30 a. m. Morning Session 
“Educational Background of the Teacher 
for the Successful Teaching of Book- 
keeping and Accounting’—Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin 


“Personality Qualities of the Teacher for 
the Successful Teaching of Bookkeep- 
and Accounting”—Arthur G. Skeeles, 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion—Leader, M. A. Kramer, Per- 
sonnel Director, American Institute of 
Commerce, Davenport, Iowa 


1:30 p. m.-3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“Reorganization of Courses with Emphasis 
on Vocational Value of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting’”—Kenneth B. Haas, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

“Reorganization of Methods with Em- 
phasis on Vocational Value of Book- 
keeping and Accounting’—Elvin S. 
Eyster, North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

“Ways and Means of Testing for Voca- 
tional Fitness in Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’”—H. E. Wheland, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Discussion—Leader, J. W. Alexander, 
president of The Professional School of 
Accounting and Finance, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 29 
Clinic for Public School Administrators 


4:00 P. M. 
Chairman, E. G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Wednesday Evening, December 29 


Dinner Dance 


Chairman, Paul Moser 
6:30 p.m. Ballroom 


Thursday, December 30 


General Assembly and Business Meeting 


Presiding, R. G. Walters, President 
10:00 a.m. Ballroom 

Report: “The International Congress on 
Shorthand, London”’—Irma_  Ehren- 
hardt, Terre Haute State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Address: ““The Challenge to Education” — 
James O. McKinsey, Chairman of 
Board of Directors, Marshall-Field and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting; Election of Officers 

Presentation of Gavel to 1938 President 

Presentation of Prizes to Membership 
Supervisors 


Dinners, Luncheons, and Breakfasts 


Banquet of National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools—Tuesday, De- 
cember 28. 6:30 P. M. 

Chicago Area Business Directors Association 

Bowling Green Business University Alumni 

Ball State Teachers College Alumni 

University of Iowa Alumni 

Whitewater State Teachers College Alumni 


Announcements regarding the time and 
place of the special dinners, luncheons, 
and breakfasts will be made during 
the convention. 


Successful Virginia Meeting 

The Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion met at the State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 28, in an all-day session. The attendance 
of public high school teachers was the largest 
in the history of the Association. 

The program in the forenoon was devoted 
to a consideration of the tentatively revised 
course of study in business education, which 
was prepared by a committee appointed by 
the State Board of Education. Robert J. 
Young of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, is the chairman of the 
committee, as well as president of the Asso- 
ciation. The committee had prepared a 
statement of the aims of business curricula. 
Outlines of courses of study for the first 
year in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business practice, and arithmetic were sub- 
mitted. Copies of the course of study were 
distributed to the teachers. 

In the afternoon, three members of the 
State Department of Education delivered 
addresses. J. L. Blair Buck, supervisor of 
secondary education, presented a criticism 
and an evaluation of practices in public 
school education. Dr. D. W. Peters, director 
of instruction, discussed the core curriculum 
which has been prepared for the schools in 
the state. Dr. Thomas D. Eason, director of 
teacher certification, pointed out certain 
difficulties which are encountered in the 
certification of business teachers. 

After the dinner, which was sponsored by 
the college, the group reassembled in the 
auditorium in Monroe Hall. Dr. Edward 
Alvey, dean of the college, spoke briefly of 
the growing importance of business educa- 
tion and of the interest of the college in this 
field. Cameron Beck, director of the New 
York Stock Exchange Institute, discussed 
the topic, “The Teacher With an Under- 
standing Heart.” 

The following officers were unanimously 
reelected for the ensuing two-year term of 
office: president, Robert J. Young, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth; vice- 
president, Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond. 








Chicago Area 


The National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation has made arrangements for the Chicago 
Area Business Education Directors Asso- 
ciation to have a meeting on Monday, 
December 27, at 2:00 p. m. All members and 
their guests will be welcome. Short talks will 
be given, live topics will be discussed, and the 
work of the organization will be explained. 
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New York Examination 


An announcement has just been received 
that license examinations in Pitman and 
Gregg shorthand, accounting, and business 
practice will be given in New York City. 
Application blanks and a circular describing 
the examinations may be obtained from the 
Board of Examiners, the Board of Educa- 
tion, 500 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Pi Rho Zeta 


Pi Rho Zeta, international fraternity and 
sorority, has recently installed the following 
new chapters: 

Alpha Beta chapter in Thompson College, 
York, Pennsylvania. C.H. Bowser is the 
president of the school, and Louise Barton 
is the sponsor of this chapter. 

Beta Alpha chapter in Rock Island Busi- 
ness College, Rock Island, Illinois. G. W. 
Adams is the superintendent of the school, 
and Ruth Strong is the sponsor of this 
chapter. 

Beta Iota chapter in the Arizona College 
of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona. S. B. Dykes 
is the president of the school, and Mrs. S. B. 
Dykes is the sponsor of this chapter. 

Beta Theta chapter in the Walsh School 
of Business Science, Miami, Florida. Cath- 
erine S. Walsh is the principal of the school; 
Sylvia Alleshouse is the sponsor of this 
chapter; and Nellie K. Nichols is the presi- 
dent of the chapter. 

Tau chapter in the Yakima Business Col- 
lege, Yakima, Washington. E. R. Thoma 
is the president of the school; Dorothy Heid 
is the sponsor of this chapter; and Erma 
Dyer and Claudia Smith are the president 
and the secretary, respectively, of the chapter. 


Zeta Theta chapter for young women in 
the Stockton College of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, California. A. H. Forkner is the man- 
ager of the school; Mrs. A. H. Forkner is the 
sponsor of this chapter; and Aloha Hale and 
Sylvia Hanson are the president and the 
secretary, respectively, of the chapter. 


Beta Beta chapter for young men in the 
Stockton College of Commerce, Stockton, 
California. A. H. Forkner is the manager of 
the school; Walter J. Kinney is the president 
of the chapter; and Clarke Irvine is the 
secretary. 

Theta Zeta chapter in Parsons Business 


School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. E. C. Stewart - 


is the president of the school; O. W. Bu- 
chanan is the sponsor of the chapter; and 
Lee Ullrey and Bernard Smith are the presi- 
dent and the secretary, respectively, of the 
chapter. 

Beta Chi chapter in the Galusha School of 
Business Training, Honolulu, Hawaii. E. J. 
Galusha is the principal of the school; Robert 
Watts is the sponsor of this chapter; and 
Larry Yamamoto and Willmer Kusuno are 
the president and the secretary, respectively, 
of the chapter. 

Pi Rho Zeta International is sponsored 
by the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. 
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Dr. Graham In New Position 


The numerous friends 
of Dr. Jessie Graham 
will be pleased to know 
of her appointment as a 
special assistant in com- 
mercial education in the 
Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. She 
began her duties soon 
after the opening of the 
fall term. 

Dr. Graham is one of 
the outstanding national 
leaders in business educa- 
tion. She has written 
several books and nu- 
merous articles, and has 
contributed to several items of research. 

Dr. Graham formerly taught in the Los 
Angeles Public Schools. She was later in 
charge of teacher training in the San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, and 
taught summer courses in methods in the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. She has also served as 
head of the secretarial department in the 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles, 
California, and is thoroughly familiar with 
her new work. 





Jessie Graham 


Wisconsin Private Schools 

The Wisconsin Business Schools Associa- 
tion held its semi-annual convention in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, on October 15 and 16. 
Hewitt Toland of Wisconsin Business Uni- 
versity, La Crosse, Wisconsin, is president 
of the Association; Elmer Widmer of Wausau 
Business Institute, Wausau, Wisconsin, is 
the vice president; and Mrs. I. D. Wood of 
Manitowoc Business College, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, is the secretary-treasurer. 

At the morning session on October 15, G. 
M. Wiley, superintendent of schools at La 
Crosse, gave an address of welcome along 
with several other important business men 
and local officials. Several talks were given 
on “What We Expect of Business College 
Graduates.” Reecie Hodgson of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, gave a demonstration 
of shorthand writing and transcription. 

At the evening meeting on Friday, B. O. 
Webster, Superintendent of Fisheries of Wis- 
consin, gave an address on “The Future of 
Conservation in Wisconsin.” 

On Saturday morning there was a man- 
agers’ session followed by teachers’ round- 
table discussions on typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, filing, and personality. 
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E. C. T. A. Announcement 


Jay W. Miller, chairman of publicity of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, has issued a preliminary announcement 
that the forty-first annual meeting will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on April 14, 15, and 
16, 1938. 

The fall meeting of the Executive Board 
was held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday, October 16. Plans for the annual 
convention, adoption and development of 
the Yearbook, and program theme were the 
outstanding problems for solution. 

“Modernizing Business Education” is to 
be the title of the 1938 Yearbook. The con- 
vention program is to be built about this 
theme and is to be inter-related with it. 

Part I will deal with “Vital current prob- 
lems in the organization and administration 
of business education.” 

Part II is to be devoted to “Vital current 
problems of the teacher of business subjects.” 

In the convention program proper, Parts 
I and II will be presented by speakers at the 
general meetings of the Association. At one 
of the general meetings, a concise address 
on “Practical Application of the George- 
Deen Act to Business Education” will be 
given. This, however, will not appear in 
the Yearbook. 

Part III will cover “Solution of current 
problems through modified instructional 
materials and teaching procedure.” This 
will provide material for several sectional 
meetings to consider and discuss. 

Part IV is to be “Suggestions for improv- 
ing teaching procedures and devices.” Treat- 
ment of this topic will be given in the differ- 
ent sectional meetings. 

Group meetings for private school execu- 
tives and classroom teachers are to be ar- 
ranged and the popular Question Box session 
will be continued. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, William E. Douglas, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; vice president, Mrs. 
Susette B. Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, Virginia; secretary, 
Harry I. Good, Board of Education, Buffalo, 
New York; treasurer, Arnold M. Lloyd, 
Principal, Banks College, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Executive Board consists of the off- 
cers listed above and the following: John 
G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edward P. Jennison, Treasurer, 
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Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
New York City; Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey; Clinton A. 
Reed, Supervisor of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York; Nathaniel Altholz, Ex-Officio, 
Director of Commercial Education, Board 
of Education, New York City; Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Goodfellow has been appointed editor 
of the 1938 Yearbook. Paul Boynton, Cen- 
tral High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
is general membership chairman. George E. 
Mumford, Special Assistant, Board of Pub- 
lic Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is general chairman of the 1938 convention. 

The schedule of the meetings is as follows: 
Thursday, April 14 

$:00 p. m.—Opening of Convention 

6:30 p. m.-10:00 Pp. m.—Banquet 

10:00 p.m— 1:00 a. m.—Dance 
Friday, April 15 

9:30 a. M.—12:00 noon—General Meeting 

2:00 p.m.— 3:30 p. m.—Part III, Sections 

$:45 p.mM.— 5:00 p. m.—Part IV, Sections 
Friday Evening, April 15 

6:00 Pp. m.— 8:15 Pp. m—Informal Dinners 

8:80 p.m.—10:00 Pp. m.—Concert 

10:00 Pp. m.—12:00 mipNiGHT—Informal Dance 
Saturday, April 16 

9:30 a. M.—11:00 a. m—Question Box Sessions 


and Group Meetings 
11:15 a. m.—Business Meeting and Prize Drawing 


President’s Luncheon 
® s « 


New Sawyer School 


The Sawyer School of Business, Los 
Angeles, California, opened a new branch in 
Pasadena, California, in July. The new 
school is under the direction of Helen Lind, 
who was formerly the educational and per- 
sonnel director of the Westwood branch of 
the Sawyer School. Miss Lind is a graduate 
of the University of California. 

The Pasadena School is prepared to offer 
any branch of secretarial, stenographic, and 
accounting work. The commercial law course 
is conducted by Attorney Roland Maxwell, 
past president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Within a month after its opening, the en- 
rollment in the new school exceeded even the 
most optimistic expectations. A majority of 
pupils is drawn from the universities and 
junior colleges of the surrounding territory. 
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The Economics Workshop 

Ina M. McCausland of South Portland 
High School, South Portland, Maine, is 
still gaining widespread fame for the opera- 
tion of The Economics Workshop in South 
Portland High School. 

Several months ago The Economics Work- 
shop was described in Tort BALaNnce SHEET 
in a news item. In an early issue of THE 
Batance SuHEet, Miss McClausland will 
present a detailed story of how her plan 
operates. 

Miss McClausland is active in the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Portland 
and in many other civic and professional 
activities. 


Professor Collins Is Honored 

Professor Clem W. Collins, dean of the 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, was elected 
president of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants at the annual meeting which was 
held in New York City from October 18 to 
22. 

Dean Collins is also head of the depart- 
ment of accounting at the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Denver, and is a 
practicing certified accountant in Colorado. 
He has served as president of the State Board 
of Accountancy in Colorado and as a mem- 
ber of the council of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 








Huntsville Conference 


J. Roy Wells, head of the department of 
business administration, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, spon- 
sored the second annual conference for com- 
mercial teachers of southern and eastern 
Texas on Saturday, October 30. 

“The Content of a One-Year Course in 
Bookkeeping” was discussed by Roy Cooper 
of the South-Western Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Evelyn Hensler of the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, gave a 
talk on “Training While in Service.” R. C. 
Cole of the Gregg Publishing Company dis- 
cussed “A Critical Analysis of the Func- 
tional, Direct-Practice Unit, and Analytical 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand.” Mrs. 
Sylvia Allen of the Pasadena High School, 








Pasadena, Texas, discussed “Junior Business 
Training in the High School.” 

A lively section of the program was the. 
Question Box. The speakers on the pro- 
gram, aided by J. D. Neal of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, and P. F. Boyer, 
principal of the Huntsville Junior High 
School, Huntsville, Texas, answered ques- 
tions asked by the audience. 

Dr. James G. Gee, dean of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, gave as the luncheon 
address, ““What’s New Today—Emphasis on 
Guidance.” 

Mr. Wells announced that Sam Houston 
State Teachers College would sponsor a com- 
mercial contest in the spring for the schools 
of southern and eastern Texas, as team events. 








Teachers Who Attended the Annual Conference at Huntsville, Texas 
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Fredericksburg Faculty Members 





Ruth Rucker 


Arthur Walker 


Ruth Rucker, who formerly was in charge 
of commercial education in the Hannibal- 
LaGrange Junior College, Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, is now an instructor in commercial 
education in the State Teachers College at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. She holds B. S. 
and A. M. degrees from the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Arthur L. Walker is also associated with 
the department of commerce in the State 
Teachers College. He is the assistant pro- 
fessor of commercial education. Mr. Walker 
obtained his B. S. degree from North State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas, and his 
M. A. degree from the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado. He 
has done work for his Doctor’s degree in the 
Colorado State College of Education and in 
the University of California. Before accept- 
ing his present position, Mr. Walker taught 
in the high schools in Louann, Arkansas; 
Sanger, Texas; and Sherman, Texas. He 
also taught in the Colorado State College of 
Education and in North State Teachers 
College. 


Pi Omega Pi 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary commer- 
cial teacher fraternity which is affiliated 
with the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation, will hold its fifth biennial national 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Monday, December 27. 

The business meeting is scheduled for 
2:30 p. m. and the pledge service for 6:15 
p.M. The dinner will be followed by initia- 
tion of two honorary members. All members 
of the fraternity should plan to attend this 
meeting, which just precedes the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation meeting. 
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Mimeograph Newspaper Conference 


The annual conference of the Nationa! 
Mimeograph Paper Association was held at 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, 
on Saturday, November 13. 

A unique program was presented. The 
main part of the day was spent in actual 
laboratory work with each conferee actually 
participating in the production of a school 
paper. Talks by three nationally known 
speakers were given. 

The N. M. P. A. this year for the first 
time has associated an art service, Scope 
and Stylus, published by the Eljo Mimeo- 
graph Art Service. It provides cartoons and 
illustrations suitable for school paper publi- 
cations. 

The Association has changed the form of 
its monthly Exchange and is offering addi- 
tional helps. The monthly magazine is sent 
to members. The papers which are received 
by the organization during the month are 
criticised in the monthly supplement which 
is sent with the Exchange. Extra helps are 
also published for the members. In 1936, a 
booklet on “Duplicated School Papers” was 
published, and in the spring of 1937 an 
“Idea Book” was assembled. 

In the Exchange, individual criticisms are 
made of the different papers requesting this 
service. All papers that have been received 
are kept on file. At the present time, this 
file probably contains more papers of this 
nature than any other file in the United 
States. 

An annual contest is sponsored by the 
Association. All papers received are judged 
on the basis of journalistic quality, mechan- 
ical perfection, and community value. 


Kappa Zeta 


Janice Williams, instructor of speech and 
dramatics at Specialists Business University 
and Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been elected as an honorary member to 
Kappa Zeta, national business sorority. 

Miss Williams, and ten other pledges, 
were entertained by members of the Sorority 
at a dinner on Friday, October 22. Mrs. 
Margaret Koenig, national president, and 
Frances Copeland, local president, were in 
charge of arrangements. 

The pledges who attended were: Leah 
Kay, Judy Knorr, Florence Koppen, Kath- 
erine Buhrer, Pauline Buhrer, Angie Patrice, 
Janice Williams, Betty Wells, Olivene 
McCullough, Elna Rohde, and Mildred 
Manuel. 
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Course In Distributive Occupations 


The distributive occupations are now 
destined to receive the deserved attention 
they merit in our vocational education pro- 
grams throughout the country as a result of 
the federal appropriations under the George- 
Deen Act. Selling and distribution account 
for a large percentage of the payrolls in 
many communities. Yet, little has been done 
to prepare young people to enter these occu- 
pations or to advance in them. 

The demand for teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of the distributive occupations 
promises to exceed the available supply. 
Not only will there be opportunities for 
teaching under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act, but there will also be a stimu- 
lation of interest in the fields of marketing, 
salesmanship, merchandising, and retailing. 

The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, announces that be- 
ginning with the spring session on February 
2, 1938, a course in methods in the distribu- 
tive occupations will be offered to meet the 
needs of those desiring to qualify in the fields 
of merchandising, salesmanship, and re- 
lated subjects. The course is planned to 
meet the needs of not only experienced 
teachers, but also of those persons employed 
in the distributive occupations who wish to 
prepare to teach in these fields. 


— e o 
Utah Meeting 


The business and economics section of the 
Utah Education Association held its annual 
convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
Friday, October 22. Julian C. Wood of the 
Tooele High School, Tooele, Utah, presided 
over the meeting. The following addresses 


were delivered: 


“Current Business Problems and Their Relation to 
Business Education,” Dr. E. C. Lorentzen, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

“High Points of the N. E. A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education Convention at Detroit,” Julian 
C. Wood, Tooele High School, Tooele, Utah 

“Socialization in Industry and Business,” Dr. W. L. 
—— Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
U 

“Some Practical Aspects of the Socialization of In- 
dustries,” Professor Harrison V. Hoyt, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 

“The Functional Method of Teaching Shorthand,” 
Eugene C. Hinckley, L. D. S. Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

“Vocational Business Education and Occupational 
Placement,” Earle F. Gardemann, Vocational 
— Salt Lake City Schools, Salt Lake City, 


The newly elected president is Guy Hurst, 


head of the department of commerce at 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 
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California Junior Colleges 


At the annual fall meeting of the Northern 
California Junior College Association, which 
was held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, Harry Tyler of Sacra- 
mento, was elected president to succeed J. 
Evan Armstrong of Armstrong College, 
Berkeley. The other newly elected officers 
are: vice president, Claude M. Settles, San 
Benito Junior College, San Benito; secretary- 
treasurer, Roland K. Abercrombie, San 
Mateo Junior College, San Mateo; commis- 
sioner of athletics, J. Paul Mohr, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, San Francisco; com- 
missioner of fine arts, Mrs. Edna Love, 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto; com- 
missioner of forensics, Roy McCall, Stockton 
Junior College, Stockton; commissioner of 
women’s activities, Mrs. Anne Back Walker, 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa. 

J. Evan Armstrong, past president of the 
Association, presided over the meeting. 
Greetings from the University of California 
were extended by Dr. William W. Kemp, 
dean of the School of Education. 

The speakers at the luncheon were: Dr. 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Dr. Ray L. 
Wilbur, president of Stanford University, 
San Francisco; and Dr. James M. Wood, 
president of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

In his address, Dr. Wood stated that the 
most interesting development in the twen- 
tieth century, as far as education is con- 
cerned, has been the junior college. 

* a 


Southern California 


Edwin A. Swanson, the visiting instructor 
in education and commerce at the University 
of Southern California, has taken over the 
work formerly conducted by Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes. 

Dorothy Smith of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, has taken Mr. Swanson’s 
place at the Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California. Ethel Richards of the 
University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, has 
also been added to the faculty at Fullerton. 

To assist Mr. Swanson, Sallalee Hart, 
formerly of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, has been added to the faculty and 
is doing graduate work. Miss Hart is a grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, and of Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. She has completed graduate 
work at Northwestern University, Columbia 
University, and the University of Southern 
California. 
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Department of Business, N. E. A. 


Lola Maclean, the energetic president of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association, has 
announced the campaign for membership 
under the direction of Joseph DeBrum, the 
first vice president. In starting the cam- 
paign, Miss Maclean issued the following 
statement to the state directors: 


You will recall that on September 30, 1936, as 
national membership director, I opened the campaign 
by sending a letter to the entire membership, re- 
questing them to renew at once and send in a new 
member. Two weeks thereafter the state directors 
opened fire and the campaign was on in earnest. You 
know the rest of the story; by well-directed effort 
you piled up a membership of approximately 4,000, 
thereby giving the Department the prestige of being 
the largest association of business teachers in the 
world. That campaign will be a never-ending source 
of interest and pleasure to those who were actively 
engaged in it. 

As national membership director last year, I had 
occasion so many times to express my appreciation 
of your services to business education and the NEA 
Department of Business Education that you know 
my sentiments. You know I regard the leaders in the 
membership personnel of last year as the “works.” 
You have made the Department what it is and I 
believe you are now ready to respond to the com- 
mand, “Forward, March.” 

Some of you worked with me when I was director 

of the Central Division; all of you worked with me 
last year when I was national membership director. 
I now want you to work with me while I am presi- 
dent, during which time you will be very much on 
the “‘inside”’ as leaders in this year’s administration. 
You did a good job last year; let’s do a better job 
this year. 
PRESENTING JOSEPH DEBRUM. “Let’s Go” is 
to be the Department’s slogan this year; it is Mr. 
DeBrum’s personal slogan. He has another slogan 
—‘Let’s Get Going.” 


Wanting to get into immediate action, Mr. De- 
Brum, two weeks ago, wired me, “Let’s Go.” Not 
having an opportunity to make immediate response, 
because of school schedule activities, I received 
another telegram, “Let’s Get Going.” That did get 
me into action and from now on I propose to lead 
him an active life. DeBrum wants action; let’s give 
him action. 

I believe every major state this year will be quick 
to accept the challenge of California for leadership. 
Prestige and a large membership are inseparable. 
It is the membership of 4,000 that has given the 
Department its great prestige in national education 
circles. Even NEA Headquarters did not pay much 
attention to the Department until its membership 
was increased to 1,500, then to 2,500, then last year 
to 4,000. It is California’s large and ever-increasing 
membership that has directed national attention to 
that state. 


Several years ago Michigan had a membership of 
19 and was regarded at that time by Department 
leaders as the “deadest state in the Union.” Last 
year under State Director Stanley S. Smith, Michi- 
gan tied for first place with California, each having 
a membership of 500. Immediately Michigan was 
accepted nationally as a progressive state in the 
promotion of business education. 


If you have nothing else in life to interest you 
this year, you will be sufficiently entertained by the 
state competition for first place in membership. 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other major states, have become 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of leading the 
membership procession and will be in the lineup this 
year for first place in competition with California 
and Michigan. 


The smaller states can command the national 
spotlight by getting 100% membership. This would 
be an almost impossible undertaking in any of the 
major states; however, it can be done in the smaller 
states and I believe will be done this vear. Two or 
three of the smaller states were almost on a 100% 
basis last year. 








Mr. Lee on Important Committee 

An announcement has just been made 
that Francis G. Lee, head of the commercial 
department of the Eastside High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey, has been appointed 
a member of the education committee of the 
New Jersey Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Mr. Lee is a Certified Public Accountant 
under the laws of Connecticut and New 
Jersey. He obtained his A. B. degree from 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and his A. M. degree from Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City. His original teach- 
er’s certificate was obtained from the State 
Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lee has done work in public account- 
ing and has had a variety of teaching ex- 
perience. He formerly taught in the high 
school at Manchester, Connecticut. 
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Vermont Meeting 
On Friday, October 8, the commercial 
section of the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Rutland. 
The following addresses were delivered: 


“Facing the Facts in Business Education” by Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


“Real Business Education” by Dr. H. G. Shields, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Suggestions for Improving the Teaching of Book- 
keeping” by Frances E. Bowers, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The new officers of the Association are as 

follows: president, Catherine F. Nulty, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington; vice presi- 
dent, Rachel Clapp, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney; secretary, Mrs. G. H. 
Felton, Middlebury High School, Middle- 
bury; treasurer, Ruth Vincelette, Rich- 
mond High School, Richmond. 
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Aspects of Teaching 
(Continued from page 159) 


business firms near and far which are willing 
to furnish him with old letter files as well as 
with copies of business reports, advertise- 
ments, house papers and magazines, and 
whatever other similar material he may need 
for his work in the course. Actual business 
letters, both good and bad, furnish abundant 
materials for spirited class discussions, for 
critical analyses, and for written exercises of 
various kinds. Without them, the course in 
business letter writing would seem rather 
superficial and empty. 

Much practical material is found in maga- 
zines dealing with business writing, sales- 
manship, advertising, credits and collections, 
and other more or less closely related sub- 
jects. To this group belong Postage and The 
Mailbag, Better Letters in Business, the Print- 
ing Art Quarterly, Printer’s Ink, and many 
others too numerous to mention. Some of 
the professional teachers’ periodicals, such 
as The Balance Sheet, The Business Educa- 
tion World, and the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. bring truly helpful articles dealing 
with the experiences of successful teachers in 
various commercial fields and schools, thus 
affording the reader a wide opportunity to 
improve his class work in a very definite and 
constructive way. 


Most teachers of business letter writing 
find close cooperation with teachers of office 
and secretarial practice very helpful. Such 
working together includes the common use 
of dictating and duplicating machines, of 
typewriters and filing cabinets, and some- 
times of projection machines and slides. 
However, the teacher of commercial corre- 
spondence should remember that it is his 
first and foremost duty to help the student 
to achieve a certain facility in the use of a 
written English that is clear, correct, and 
compact. All other course aims, no matter 
how practical and urgent they may appear at 
the moment, should be strictly subordinated. 

Within the limited space available, it has 
been possible for me to touch on only a few 
of the more practical essentials of teaching 
business letter writing. 

I should like to close with the thought that 
to interest the average student in the subject 
of better business letters, I know of no better 
expedient than to let him write actual letters 
in solution of his own or his family’s private 
business problems. In this manner he will 
usually have ample opportunity to try his 
own hand at writing actual business mes- 
sages, to observe closely their effect on the 
particular recipients, and so to come into 
actual contact with letters as they are, or 
should be, written today by men and women 
in business. 
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By Ray Abrams 


The correct thing to 
do is dramatized in.. 


BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 





Everyone who has seen BUSINESS BEHAVIOR agrees that it is 
an exceptionally original book. It is different from any other 
book that has been published. BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is drama- 
tized through actual office happenings in tracing the experi- 
ences of a young person in an office. There is an adequate 


supply of questions and problems to apply the points that are 
emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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Remote Control 
(Continued from page 167) 


need special remedies. The teacher also 
uses this period to discuss the work for the 
next day and the new features to be brought 
out in future contracts. 


At the end of each week, a thorough check 
is made on the work that has been com- 
pleted, credit is given, and constructive 
criticisms and guidance are offered to those 
individuals who are affected. 


After the projects have been checked 
weekly by the teacher and are filed, and 
upon completion of the contract, they are 
returned to the student to be compiled with 
& proper cover design and again handed to 
the teacher in order to receive a term grade. 

During each week the instructor posts 
specimens of work from the better students. 
This practice encourages the others. There 
is also a continuous effort: made to create a 
better attitude toward commercial educa- 
tion and the field of business. 


Accuracy: in position and key stroking 
must be stressed daily, if the student is 
going to be proficient in his subject. The 
teacher can accumulate over a period of 
years monthly speed tests, which furnish a 
vast source of practice material. This plan 
makes it possible to furnish, if needed, new 
practice material almost daily, throughout 
the entire school year. 


Mr. Gilbert In New Position 


James D. Gilbert, who formerly taught in 
the high school at Okemah, Oklahoma, was 
elected to head the secretarial department of 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, at the beginning of this school 
year. The school has three departments: 
academic, vocational, and bible, including 
college and high school divisions. At present, 
Mr. Gilbert is teaching the shorthand classes 
in both the college and the high school sec- 
tions, bookkeeping in the high school section, 
and one class in economics in the college 
section. 


Mr. Gilbert is a graduate of the Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and he has his Bachelor’s degree 
from the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He 
is now working on his thesis for the Master’s 
degree in education from the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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New England Meeting 


The following interesting program was 
presented at the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association in the Hotel 
Bancroft, Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, November 20. 


SECRETARIAL Section: Chairman, Mil- 
dred J. O’Leary, Senior High School, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. The following ad- 
dresses were delivered: “Teaching the Sim- 
plified Keyboard” by Flora M. Jacobs, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
“Teaching Methods in Shorthand Which 
Have Proved to be Worth While” by C. 
Azella Hood, Senior High School, Concord, 
New Hampshire; “What the Business Edu- 
cation Council Tests Have Taught Us that 
We May Apply to Our Teaching of Secre- 
tarial Training” by Katherine W. Ross, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

BooKKEEPING SEcTION: Chairman, Joseph 
J. Cantalupi, Senior High School, Everett, 
Massachusetts. The following addresses 
were delivered: “Measuring the Outcome of 
Bookkeeping Instruction” by Paul L. Sals- 
giver, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; “The Progress of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the N. O. M. A. and E. C. T. A. on 
Bookkeeping Testing” by William M. Poli- 
shook, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts; ‘““Methods in Teaching Book- 
keeping” by Mark G. Pierce, High School of 
Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

MacsineE Practice Section: Chairman, 
Harold E. Cowan, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. The following addresses 
were delivered: “School Problems in Teach- 
ing Appliances” by Mrs. E. C. Nesmith, 
Nashua High School, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; “Employment Problems in the Ap- 
pliance Course” by Lester H. Brigham, 
Office Service Manager, American Optical 
Company; “Does the Appliance Course 
Actually Teach Arithmetic?” by M. Gertrude 
Roughsedge, Senior High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

Sociat-Business Section: Chairman, 
Erold E. Beach, High School, Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. Addresses were delivered on 
salesmanship, economic geography, and 
junior business training. 

At the luncheon meeting, Dr. Alfred 
Stearns, formerly headmaster of Phillips- 
Andover Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, delivered an address. A business meet- 
ing was held after the luncheon. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
For RETAIL STORES 


A BOOKKEEPING 
PRACTICE SET 








WITH BUSINESS PAPERS 


A new set based on the use of the simplified 
accounts recommended by the National Cash 
Register Company. Since the set is based on 
a sole proprietorship business, it can be used 
at a very early stage in the first-year book- 
keeping course. Two types of controlling 
accounts are introduced. There are sixty- 
three transactions covering a period of one 
month. 


Transactions are recorded from the business 
papers for the first ten days, and from a 
printed narrative for the remaining days. 


List price 80 cents. Subject to usual school 
discount. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 151) 


trations, mounted pictures, and glass slides. 
Lack of clearness may come from poor pho- 
tography, poor printing, or attempting to 
get too many details in one picture. 

Using Visual Aids For Entertainment Pur- 
poses. Visual aids, especially motion pic- 
tures, Stereoscopes, and museum materials, 
are too often used for entertainment pur- 
poses in the classroom. If these aids are to 
function as entertainment mediums, they 
should do so in motion picture theaters, in 
the home, or in the public museum, not in 
the school. Every visual aid used in the 
classroom, study hall, or laboratory should 
be tied up with a definite lesson. 


VISUAL AIDS WILL NOT DISPLACE TEXTBOOKS. 
Every visual aid should be accompanied by 
a printed or an oral discussion, or both. For 
the student merely to look at a picture, a 
specimen, or a graph, which is unaccom- 
panied by some explanation, description, or 
questions, is a waste of time. 

Some unthinking visual education enthu- 
siasts talk of visual aids displacing text- 
books. Such statements are, of course, .ri- 
diculous and they merely hurt visual educa- 
tion. Every true advocate of visual instruc- 
tion recognizes the fact that visual aids are 
intended to supplement textbooks, not to 
displace them. The teacher who attempts 
to eliminate the use of textbooks from class- 
room procedure is merely inviting a condi- 
tion of chaos in his teaching and a lack of 
learning among his students. Books and 
visual aids go hand in hand, but books will 
always be the chief repository of human 
knowledge. 


VISUAL AIDS WILL NOT ELIMINATE WORK. 
The teacher who uses visual aids must bear 
in mind that they are not intended to elim- 
inate work on the part of the student. Un- 
fortunately, there has been too much stress 
placed on “making it easy for students.” 
If, by making it easy, we mean eliminating 
student work, then we are certainly on the 
wrong track, for both mental and physical 
development depend upon work—work done 
by the student, not by the teacher. If, 
however, by making it easy for the students 
we mean making it easier for them to do 
their necessary work and making that work 
more interesting, then we are on the right 
track. Visual aids make it easier for stu- 
dents not by eliminating student work, but 
by making their work more interesting, more 
meaningful, and more practical. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 


paging Enalish 
ee 


TEACHING NouNS. We who are interested 
in writing correct sentences must be able to 
distinguish nouns—words used to name 
persons, places, and things—so as to be ever 
ready to apply correctly certain rules that 
have been established governing the use of 
nouns. 

At the risk of being accused of being too 
elementary, I suggest these two exercises as 
a means of introducing the noun: 

1. Write a list of the names of things in 
the classroom. 

2. List the nouns found on a designated 
page of some book in the hands of all the 
members of the class. 

Since some nouns are written with capitals, 
the students must know the difference be- 
tween common nouns and proper nouns. 
Assignments similar to those suggested 
above will bring out a practical reason for 
learning, or reviewing, these elementary 
subjects. 

Finding a practical use is a point that we 
must emphasize throughout our course. Let 
us encourage our students to question us as 
to the practical value of any topic we ask 
them to learn, agreeing to omit anything we 
cannot justify. I threw out that challenge 
at the beginning of my university evening 
school courses in fundamental English for 
several years. Many times I was asked to 
make good my promise. One brief illustra- 
tion: A young man interrupted the recitation 
to say, “I see no value in pointing out sub- 
jects and predicates.” 

I replied: “You are in the automobile 
business. How would you teach me to 
assemble a car?” 

After only a few seconds’ thought, the 
young man said: “I get your point. I’d 
have you take one apart. Let’s go.” 

An occasional incident of this kind should 
be encouraged. It heightens the interest and 
the determination of the whole class. 

Continuing our study of nouns, let us give 
the reasons for studying verbal nouns, col- 
lective nouns, possessive forms, and plurals. 

Complete studies of the other parts of 
speech may be made and a review of those 
already presented may be continued if they 
are presented in the following order: ad- 
jective, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposi- 
tion, pronoun. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 


20th wis Bookkeeping 
USE OF sTuDY GumDES. Valuable as they are 

for practice and drill purposes, exercises, 
problems, and practice sets will not suffice in 
learning bookkeeping and accounting. There 
must be an understanding of the what, 
where, how, why, and when of bookkeeping 
and accounting: the theory explaining prac- 
tices, the principles governing procedures, 
the vocabulary peculiar to business. Without 
this understanding of what is being done, 
problem solving may become pure parrot 
imitation of model solutions. It is to assist 
and to direct thorough understanding and 
learning that study guides have been in- 
cluded in workbooks. 

(A good course in bookkeeping combines reading 

material, illustrations, models, questions, exer- 

cises, problems, practice sets, study guides.) 

Some of the study guides in the workbook 

should be based upon reading; other study 
guides should be based on textbook illustra- 
tions and textbook models. The study 
guides based upon reading material make 
the reading more meaningful because written 
reactions are required. They produce student 
activity—self-activity. The study guides 
based upon textbook illustrations and models 
cause the student to see details that he would 
otherwise fail to observe. Study guides are 
aids to visual education. 

(If these study guides are in short-answer form and 

are printed as a part of the workbook, they supply 


an opportunity for the maximum amount of think- 
ing with the minimum amount of writing.) 


Without specific guidance in what to see 
in textbook illustrations and models, most of 
these carefully prepared and _ beautifully 
printed pictures are sterile and ineffective. 
Students do not know what to look for. It 
is necessary to point out to students the 
specific highlights and important details in 
each illustration. Students need to write 
their reactions to what they see so that their 
“seeing” may be carefully checked for ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. Because of this 
help and this student self-activity when 
study guides are used, illustrations, dry and 
dull with valuable detail, become vitalized 
and interesting. 

(Any business form—sales ticket, purchase order, 
standardized invoice—is an example. Without 
something specific to do about examples while 


looking at them, students hurry over them without 
much learning.) 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
— Economics 
ee 


TEACHING FOREIGN EXCHANGE. As every 
teacher of economics knows, the principles 
underlying foreign exchange are simple. 
But because of the fact that the whole sub- 
ject involves practices that are unfamiliar to 
high school students, the teaching of foreign 
exchange is more difficult than it appears 
that it should be. 

Assuming that students have an under- 
standing of the nature of drafts, bank credit, 
and bills of lading, it is possible to dramatize 
the procedures in making payments for im- 
ports which involve the use of these instru- 
ments. (Forms of such instruments may be 
found in books on law or on banking.) Stu- 
dents to represent the importer, the im- 
porter’s bank, the exporter, the exporter’s 
bank, and the steamship company may be 
selected. The kind and the terms of the 
import transaction should then be stated 
clearly so that each member of the class 
understands every particular. Forms of the 
negotiable instruments involved should be 
used, and a book may be employed to rep- 
resent the shipment of merchandise. Each 
step in the transaction should be indicated 
and explained clearly. 

In addition to the method indicated 
above, it is comparatively easy to develop 
an understanding of the use of the letter of 
credit in connection with international pay- 
ments. The form and the meaning of a 
letter of credit must, of course, be under- 
stood before an attempt is made to use the 
letter of credit in illustrating its use in 
foreign exchange. 

Similarly, the principles underlying the 
use of traveler’s checks may be dramatized. 
As a result, students will gain in understand- 
ing and in appreciation of the function of 
banks in supplying credit. 

In order to make certain that students 
have grasped the meaning of the methods 
illustrated, it may be advisable to reenact 
the dramatization with other students tak- 
ing part. After the illustrations have been 
given, individual students should be called 
on to explain the steps involved. 

Dramatization of the use of credit in 
effecting international payments naturally 
requires a clear understanding on the part 
of the teacher of each step involved in the 
methods employed. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, odtidls 


| | | hae 0 of Advertising 
ee 


MEDIUMS OF ADVERTISING. The advertiser 
has a choice of many mediums of advertising. 
In addition to the newspapers and the mag- 
azines, there are outdoor advertising, radio 
advertising, and direct-mail advertising. 
When we think of mass advertising, we think 
of billboards, smaller posters, car cards, and 
window trims. The tremendous increase in 
motor traffic has widened the scope of the 
billboard. The highways are thronged daily 
with automobiles. If the advertiser tells his 
story briefly with pleasing pictures, placed 
inoffensively, the idea is certain to register 
favorably upon the motorist whose mind at 
the time is relaxed and impressionable. 

Advertisers are becoming more and more 
careful in placing billboards where they will 
not obscure a cherished landscape and, gen- 
erally speaking, the effective billboards 
harmonize with the backgrounds and do not 
obscure the picturesque landscape. 

Radio advertising is really still in its 
infancy, although it has made extraordinary 
progress. In order to keep up with the prog- 
ress of radio advertising, the teacher must 
constantly revise the contents of his text- 
book. It is suggested that the teacher write 
to the National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., or to the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, both in New York, and ask for their 
recent publications regarding advertising. 

It is very important to impress upon the 
students that in order to get good results 
from direct mail advertising, it is necessary 
to have a good, up-to-date mailing list. Like 
many growing or living things, a mailing 
list will not be alive and reliable unless you 
give it frequent and careful attention. Ac- 
cording to the publishers of a city directory, 
over fifty per cent of the residents of that 
city have a change of address in the course 
of a single year. You can appreciate what 
wasted expense there is if the mailing list is 
not up to date. 

Direct-mail advertisements are essentially 
the representative salesmen of the adver- 
tiser. The advertiser does not tolerate 
slovenliness in his other salesmen. Why 
should he not be as careful with his direct- 
mail salesmen? Although not all firms can 
use direct-mail advertising extensively, many 
firms depend upon it as the sole means of 
selling. 
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RCUICU OF 


Cooperative Bookshelf. A bibliography of gov- 
ernment publications on consumers’ cooperation pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the A. A. 
A., and Consumers’ Project of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. It covers organization, management, statistics, 
and numerous other references. Price 5 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 


Educational, Psychological, Personality 
Tests. A 140-page printed booklet completed in 1987 
by Oscar K. Buros of Rutgers University. It includes a 
bibliography and a book review digest of measurement 
books and monographs from 1988 to 1986. The tests are 
listed according to subject matter and are indexed ac- 
cording to publishers. Price 75 cents a copy. Larger 
quantities may be obtained at a lower price. School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Everyday Business. A 59-page mimeographed 
course of study for Everyday Business I and II in the 
Los Angeles City School District. It is a source book of 
plans, projects, teaching procedures, and bibliography for 
teachers of the ninth grade. The course was constructed 
by a committee working under J. N. Given, Assistant 
Supervisor, and approved by Arthur Gould, Deputy 
Superintendent. Teaching plans and references are 
provided on such units as the home, the automobile, 
filing, travelling, etc. The distribution is restricted. 
For information, write J. N. Given, Assistant Super- 
visor In Charge of Commercial Education, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California. 


Personal Business and Economic Problems. 
The senior high school course of study for the twelfth 
grade. This is the course of study for Everyday Business 
III, or Consumer Education. A 95-page mimeographed 
report prepared by a committee working under William 
B. Brown and Albert E. Bullock. The report contains 
some experimental outlines with outlines obtained from 
other sources. It dwells upon teaching plans, units, 
materials, and contains a comprehensive bibliography. 
Distribution is restricted. For information, write L N. 
Given, Assistant Supervisor In Charge of Commercial 
Education, Board of Education, Los Angeles, California. 






Services of the National Bureau of Standards 


to the Consumer. A 27-page illustrated printed 
booklet prepared by the National Bureau of Standards 
to show how that bureau is equipped to serve the con- 
sumer. Various tests of consumers’ goods are illustrated 
and explained. Copies may be obtained free from the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


National Mimeograph Paper Association 
Idea Book. A 60-page illustrated mimeographed 
book showing the various applications of mimeograph- 
ing technique that can be used in mimeographing news- 
papers and other school publications. Several of the 
illustrations are in two or more colors. The book con- 
tains contributions from fifty-four different schools. 
Teachers of office practice and those in charge of school 
papers will be interested in this publication. Single 
copies 50 cents, or 35 cents in lots of five copies or more. 
Blanche M. Wean, Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana. 


Constitutional Business Law—Monograph 
C1. By Dr. Dwight A. Pomeroy, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. An address 
delivered before the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Law in Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1986. This mono- 
graph has been published because of the increasing 
importance of constitutional business law. Single copies 
available to college instructors without charge. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Men Wanted. By Frances Maule, author of She 
Strives to Conquer. A 290-page printed book bound 
in cloth, of the semi-fiction type, unusually appropriate 
for guidance work and supplementary reading in various 
types of courses in business education. The book pre- 
sents the points of view of employers who are seeking 
workers, and those who have sought work and have 
been successful. The book is not only inspirational, 
but it is also highly instructional in the technique of 
getting a job and holding one successfully. Price $2.00. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Teach correct, 
forceful English 
through letter writing — 

















EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. Aurner 


In EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
the pupils study grammar and punctuation as 
“tools of business writing.’’ Through the moti- 
vation of the business letter, the pupil is taught 
to see the practical value of using correct, 
forceful English. He is placed in a realistic 
atmosphere. Before him revolves the dramatic 
power of letters that are used to build good 
will, make sales, collect debts, and make ad- 
justments. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is 
available for a short or a long course with an 
optional workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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CHUCKLE 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Strangers 
“Who is that fellow speaking?” asked the man who 
had just entered the crowd. 
“Oh, some soap-box orator.” 
“Judging from the look of his face, I should say he 
needs a better acquaintance with his platform.” 
eee 


Vanishing Ancestor 


“How far do they trace their ancestry?” 
“The grandfather, a City Bank Director, was traced 
as far as China; there all traces were lost.” 
eee 


No Laughing Matter 


Wash White got a job in a sawmill. The boss put 
him in charge of a buzz saw, showed him how the saw 
worked, warned him of its dangers, and then went away. 

Wash was fascinated by the shining, whirling saw. 
But was it, truly, as sharp and terrible as the boss had 
said? To test it he touched it gently with his finger. 
Bzz! and the finger was no more. 

As Wash was ruefully tying up his hand in his ban- 
dana, the boss came back. 

“Hullo there, Washington. What’s the matter?” 

“Buzz saw done cut off my finger, sah.”’ 

“How the dickens did that happen?” 

“Ah dunno, sah,” said Wash. “Ah just touched de 
darn contraption like this an-—Fo’ de lan’ sake, der 
goes anudder one!” 

eee 


Unsolved 
Wife: “I’m reading a mystery book.” 


Husband: “Why, that looks like our household 
budget.” 
Wife: “It is.” 


The Eyes Have It! 

Some of our novelists seem not to care what they do 
with their characters’ eyes. For instance: 

“Her eyes roamed carelessly round the room.” 

“With her eyes she riveted him to the spot.” 

“He tore his eyes from her face and they fell on the 
letter at her feet.” 

“Their eyes met for a long, breathless moment, and 
swam together.” 

“Marjory would often take her eyes from the deck 
and cast them far out to sea.” 

eee 
Difficult Performance 

“Com-paa-nee atten-shun!” bawled the drill ser- 
geant to the “awkward squad.” “Com-pa-nee, lift up 
your left leg and hold it straight in front of you.” 

By mistake one member held up his right leg, which 
brought it out side by side with his neighbor’s left leg. 

“And who is the galoot over there holding up both 
legs?” shouted the hard-boiled sergeant. 
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No Chance of Drying Up 


After an hour and a half of preaching, a clergyman 
who was given to both long-windedness and fanciful 
flights of oratory, was just getting warmed up to his 
sermon on immortality. 

“T looked up to the mountains,” he shouted, “and I 
said, ‘Mighty as you are, you will be destroyed; but 
my soul will not’. I gazed at the ocean and cried, ‘Vast 
as you are, you will eventually dry up, but not I’.” 

And then he wondered why his hearers, instead of 
showing rapt attention, smiled at each other, some of 


them audibly. a a 


At Least It Rhymes 


A student in a New England school had flunked in 
Latin. In the quiz the student was called upon to give 
a written translation of the verse below. There are 
Latin scholars reading this who will be moved to tears: 

“Tsabili. Heres ago, 
Fortibus es in aro. 
Noces, Mari, Thebi trux 
Vatis in em pax a dux.” 

After weeks of effort, the student came forth with 
the following. It is not surprising that the instructor 
read it to the class: 

“T say, Billie, here’s a go, 

Forty busses in a row.” 

“No,” says Mary, “they be trucks.” 

“What is in ’em?” “Packs o’ ducks.” 
eee 


A Domestic Rebuff 


This from an English paper: A tremendous kick 
sent the rugby ball high into the air and over a fence, 
where it landed beside a cockerel in a neighboring 
farmyard. 

A look of amazement came over the bird’s counte- 
nance as he surveyed the ball. Then he pushed it into 
the hen-house and called the hens round him. 

“T’m not grumbling, you understand,” he said, seri- 
ously, “but I just want you to see for yourselves what 
is being done in other poultry yards.” 

eee 


The Start of a Career 


Wifey: “Oh, darling, I’m sure Freddie is going to be 
an auctioneer when he grows up!” 

Hubby: “What makes you so sure?” 

Wifey: “Well, he’s just put your watch under the 
hammer.” Ne le 


Reduction 


Father: “Son, your school report shows a lot of very 
low marks. How about it?” 

Son: “Well, you see, Dad, everything’s so high 
nowadays, I thought it was time some items were 
marked down.” 
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Lift the Mystery of Economics 
INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd : 


MICS 


ECONG 


A glance at the condensed table of contents 
will show that INTRODUCTORY ECONOM- 
ICS covers all the fundamentals of economics 
without mystifying the student with abstract 
discussions of production, consumption, and 
distribution. For instance, in the earlier 
chapters, the student studies ways in which 
goods are produced, consumed, and dis- 
tributed. The presentation is in terms of the 
things which the student can actually visual- 
ize. The author carefully avoids a theoretical 
treatment of abstract topics. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is available 
with a workbook, tests, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. 





CONTENTS 


Introduction 

Making a Living 

Making a Living in Industry 

Making a Living in Service Occu- 
pations 

Making a Living in Business Occu- 
pations 

Production 


Ownership of Capital and Manage- 
ment of Business 


Corporations 

Marketing Process 

Domestic and Foreign Trade 

Demand, Supply, and Prices 

Competitive Prices and Monopoly 
Prices 

Money 

Kinds of Money 


Bank Credit and Commercial 
Banks 


Investment Credit and Savings 

Payments Between Countries 

Changes in Value of Money 

Sharing the National Income 

Rent and Land 

Wages and Labor 

Interest and Capital 

Profits and Entrepreneur 

Inequalities in Income 

Rise of Modern Labor Questions 

Problems of Capital and Labor 

Social Security 

Capitalism, Socialism, Commu- 
nism, and Fascism 

Financing the Government 

Principles of Taxation 

Living Better 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago 
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WATITED 


® TEACHERS 

®' POSITIONS 

® SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
®@® SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Male teacher with many years’ experience desires a 
ition in Texas or some western state. Can teach 
itman and Gregg shorthand, typing, civil service, and 
methods courses. Best of references furnished. At 
present teaching in public school. Address, No. 66. 





Experienced woman teacher of commercial subjects 
would lease, join partnership, or like position in depend- 
able college. Is college and business college graduate. 
Has degree and can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress, No. 67. 





Young man, 30, with ten years’ executive experience 
in advertising, merchandising, and salesmanship, and 
five years’ experience as director of a community center, 
desires position as teacher of merchandising, salesman- 
ship, bookkeeping, business training, business law, busi- 
ness English, or allied subjects. Will accept position in 
high school or college. Is at present employed in execu- 
tive capacity during evenings. Would like a daytime 
teaching position in metropolitan New York area. Will 
gladly confine all activities to teaching if full-time job 
is secured. Can furnish excellent references regarding 
character, ability, and personality. Address, No. 68. 





Thoroughly capable and experienced field man, now 
employed, desires sition with high-grade business 
college. Accustomed to keen competition. City territory 
preferred. Address, No. 69. 





A capable man instructor in commercial work desires 
a position as teacher in a private or a public school. Is 
now employed as accounting instructor in a private 
business college. Has B. S. degree in commerce from 
Northwestern University. Holds a Michigan life certifi- 
cate. Desires opening in Middle West. Has had nine 
years’ successful teaching experience in bookkeeping, 
higher accounting, cost accounting, business arithmetic, 
business law, business English, penmanship, Gregg 
shorthand, typing, machine bookkeeping, and office 
practice. Is well acquainted with private school work and 
its problems. Address, No. 70. 





Lady, 38, with ten years’ teaching experience, desires 
a position as teacher of secretarial subjects in a private 
business school in a western or a southwestern town of 
not over 25,000. Holds a permanent high school certificate 
and a special commercial teacher’s certificate. Is now 
employed as principal of a prominent school of commerce 
in the South. Has had considerable experience in adver- 
tising and field work. Prefers school where an oppor- 
any to buy interest later would be offered. Address, 

io, Fae 





Experienced young woman desires connection with a 
reliable business college. Can teacn shorthand and type- 
—. Has held a position in supervisory capacity. 
} ng references. Prefers West or Southwest. Address, 

0. 72. 





Man, 34, with ten years’ teaching and managing ex- 
rience desires position. Can teach bookkeeping, law, 
nglish, rapid calculation, arithmetic, —- 
shorthand, and a Has two college degrees 
and is the author of two business college textbooks. Isa 
g00d solicitor, but prefers teaching. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 85. 
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Capable man instructor with twenty years’ teaching 
experience desires a position as an instructor in some 
good business college. Can teach Gregg shorthand, pen- 
manship, one. and allied subjects. Prefers 
classroom to field work. State salary and courses to be 
taught. Address, No. 73. 





Young man, 27, with three years’ experience as 
teacher of bookkeeping, typing, and allied subjects, de- 
sires a position. Has had eight years’ experience as solici- 
tor for an accredited business college. Has an excellent 
record. Address, No. 74. 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial college or in the commercial department of 
a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of the 
subjects offered by a commercial school. Has an M. A., 
a Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor’s degree. Has 
had actual experience in the commercial field, such as 
banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 75. 





Woman with B. A. degree and a number of years of 
teaching experience desires position immediately. Has 
successfully managed a business school, and has taught 
in several business colleges. Is able to teach Gregg and 
Spencerian shorthand, filing, typewriting, English, book- 
keeping, and allied subjects. Address, No. 76. 





Experienced woman teacher desires connection with 
a reliable business college. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and business English. Address, No. 77. 





Young man, 30, with eight years’ public school ex- 
perience, desires connection with a reliable business 
school with the prospect of buying an interest at a later 
date. Has a B. S. degree in commercial education. Ad- 
dress, No. 94. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An eligible young man of good character 
and business ability to make connection with southern 
business college. Position will require teaching, sales, 
and management ability. The young man must be finan- 
cially secure and interested in the future of business 
education. Connection will be profitable. Address, No. 





High-grade business school located in the Middle 
Atlantic States, south of Washington, D. C., desires to 
secure the services of a first-class, thoroughly reliable 
field man. Good territory and an excellent opportunity 
for man who can secure results. Give full particulars as 
to qualifications, experience, etc. Address, No. 79. 





WANTED: Teacher with a thorough knowledge of 
bookkeeping, business English, Gregg shorthand, touch 
typewriting, penmanship, and filing. Desire teacher 
who has had experience soliciting students part time, or 
would consider partnership with capable teacher possess- 
ing good personality, salesmanship, and executive quali- 
fications. Address, No. 81. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher-executive. One 
who has a a of Gregg shorthand, typing, book- 
keeping, business English, etc. Address, No. 88. 
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‘WANTED: To hear from capable business college 
man, or man and wife, who can conduct school. Good 
proposition forjthe right person. Address, No. 80. 





Sales — 7,8 and registrar, 30 to 45, wanted by 
leading Pacific st college of business administration. 
College education, sterling character, and magnetic per- 

ity mecessary. Must have intensive driving force 
and successful experience in e ing, training (in 
field), and managing salesmen. eptional opportu- 
nity for proper person to connect with most progressive 
college in America. Give age, education, experience, 
Pay J expected, and send photo (will be returned) in 
first letter. ‘Address, No. 82. 





WANTED: Capable teacher of office practice who can 
produce results. Must be able to teach the use of office 
machines, especially the Comptometer. Position is in 
well established business school on Atlantic Coast south 
of Maryland. Send detailed information, photo, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 86. 





WANTED: Expert teacher of Gregg shorthand, be- 
tween 25 and 40, with personality and initiative, for 
position in one of Virginia’s leading business schools. 
Business college teaching experience necessary. Give 
complete information regarding training and experience, 
send — _—— photo, and give salary expected. Ad- 
dress, No. 87. 





WANTED TO BUY 


An experienced school man who can handle any part 
of school work wants to buy all or a part interest in a well- 
located school. Send full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 83. 





WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE: A good two-, three-, 
or four-teacher business college. In case of lease, would 
buy option within twelve months. Can furnish best of 
references as to character and financial responsibility. 
Will meet any reasonable demands if school is not a 
oy and offers an opportunity for a success. Address, 

o. 89. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small but well-established business 
school in a rapidly growing city. Owner retiring because 
of age. Selling for very low price. Right person can and 
will make money here. Address, W. B. Loving, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Business college established 
in 1880 on Pacific Coast. Paid profit through all depres- 
sion years. Ideal two-teacher or three-teacher school. 
Hundreds of successful graduates. Good equipment. 
Address, No. 84. 





FOR SALE: Branch school in Pennsylvania estab- 
lished eight years ago. Present enrollment over one 
hundred students. Unusual opportunity for experienced 
teacher-executive. Address, No. 90. 





FOR SALE: High-grade school established four years 
ago in a rapidly growing Southern community with a 
trading territory of 30,000. Bargain for quick cash sale. 
Owner selling because of other interests. Address, No. 91. 





FOR SALE: A well-equipped business college in a 
very desirable location. Write for an inventory. Will 
sell at once. Address, No. 92. 





FOR SALE: Small business college located in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Established in 1920. Has modern 
equipment and is entirely free from debt. Only business 
college in this territory. Owner retiring. Address, No. 93. 





FOR SALE: A three-teacher business college in most 
progressive section of Ohio. Established in 1894. Is lo- 
cated in the heart of the city and has the very finest 
equipment. Has a prestige enjoyed by few private busi- 
ness schools. Price only $10,500 cash or $12,000 payable 
in four years without interest. Do not write unless y 
payment of $6,000 cash can be made. Address, No. 95. 
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UP TO DAIE 





FEDERAL TAX 
ACCOUNTING 


By J. F. Sherwood 


A college-grade textbook that is kept 
up to date. The new ninth edition is 
based on the latest tax laws and reg- 
ulations. It is available in a loose- 
leaf binder and with an optional 
workbook. College instructors who 
teach courses in tax accounting or 
who contemplate 


teaching such 


courses should write for a sample. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Give the Boy a Square Deal 
(Continued from page 157) 


mand a written lease and he does not take 
possession. He gives up his old place. The 
furniture is loaded on the moving van and 
transported to his new home, but on his 
arrival he finds that the house is already 
occupied by someone else. He cannot evict 
them because they have paid their rent and 
have possession under a valid lease. He re- 
turns to his old home and finds someone 
already in possession. Even the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of leases would save 
this boy a considerable sum of money, as 
well as embarrassment and a disillusioned 
mind. I wonder if we, as school men, will 
not be partly to blame for his plight. Cer- 
tainly we could have at least warned him of 
this unfortunate situation. 

Another high school boy becomes of age 
and enters into a partnership with someone 
to carry on a business. Many debts accumu- 
late through the poor business judgment of 
the other partner. The erroneous partner 
has no private resources, as is usually the 
case. The creditors demand payment. The 
partnership is dissolved. There are not suf- 
ficient funds to pay the partnership debts, 
and the boy loses everything he owns be- 
cause he did not “know” that the creditors 
could not only deplete the assets of the 
partnership but also those of the partners. 
I question whether we can feel free from 
guilt if we have not given this boy at least a 
chance to be forewarned. 

We are sorry for the young man or woman 
who makes an oral long-term contract (one 
that cannot be completed in one year) and 
who, upon demanding performance, finds 
that someone else has taken his place with a 
written contract that is binding. Being 
sorry, unfortunately, does not help much, 
for the law knows not the fortunate nor the 
unfortunate but treats all men alike. 

Henry Jones is a great lover of dogs. One 
of his faithful little friends has the habit of 
chasing automobiles. One day his sudden 
appearance frightens a motorist. Because of 
this momentary fright, the car is overturned 
and several people are seriously injured. 
How many of our high school graduates 
realize that Henry Jones would be liable in 
damages for this accident which can be at- 
tributed to the maneuver of his little dog. 

A majority of this vast populace of ours 
does not realize that certain elements are 
necessary to make a binding contract. They 
steadfastly believe that as long as two people 
make an agreement, all parties involved are 
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bound by the agreement. They fail to realize 
that there are several very elementary fac- 
tors that are essential to form a contract that 
will bind the parties. Is it any wonder that 
our courts of law are so full of litigation? 
Does it alarm you when you discover that 
judges are months behind in the hearing of 
law suits? Is there nothing we can do in our 
schools to help the situation? I claim there 
is. That something is the placing into our 
curriculum a course that will enlighten the 
student concerning certain legal principles 
that are going to be important factors in his 
economic life. Being important in this re- 
spect, they reach into his moral life and also 
help to prevent mental worries which may 
result from difficulties, such as have been 
mentioned. 
« * s 


Yearbooks for Sale 


The Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity has designated 
the New York University Book Store as its 
Yearbook depository. The Association now 
has seven Yearbooks available. They are as 
follows: 

First Yearbook, 1931, “Use of Projects in 
Commercial Teaching.” 

Second Yearbook, 1932, ““Diagnostic Test- 
ing and Remedial Teaching.” 

Third Yearbook, 1933, “Progressive Meth- 
ods and Practices in Business Education.” 

Fourth Yearbook, 1934, “Skill Develop- 
ment in Commercial Education.” 

Fifth Yearbook, 1935, “Developing the 
Individual through Training for Business.” 

Sixth Yearbook, 1936, “Objective Teach- 
ing Devices in Business Education.” 

Seventh Yearbook, 1937, “Improvements 
in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
through Correlation.” 

The materials available will be found in- 
valuable to those interested in these special 
phases of business education. Libraries of 
commercial teacher-training institutions, 
and public libraries used by commercial 
teachers, will not be complete without these 
books on their shelves. The librarians will 
find these books used frequently, for they 
deal not only with mere theory, but also 
with definite teaching suggestions. Dr. H. 
A. Tonne, president of the Association, an- 
nounces that the seventh Yearbook has just 
come off the press. Each Yearbook is bound 
in hard covers and contains over 200 pages. 
The price is $1.50. Purchases should be 
made directly through the New York Uni- 
versity Book Store, Washington Square, 
New York, New York. 
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Why is the steel center 
located where it is ? 














ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition e By Staples and York 
WwW 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY puts two and two 
together. It tells the student how and why. 
Geographic facts are converted into reasons. 
The course, therefore, becomes interesting. 





The subject matter makes a lasting impression 
upon the student because he is not merely memorizing facts, 
but is developing economic understanding. 


i i ee cial 


If you will read just one chapter in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
| you will see why students enjoy studying it. The textbook is avail- 
1 able with a workbook, tests, an examination, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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COMPLETE 
RVICE FOR 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition e 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


PRICES 


G91 Complete textbook (one year) 
G92 Elementary textbook (first semester)... 








G94 _ First-semester 
G941 First-semester 








G93 Advanced textbook (second semester) . 


workbook 
achievement tests (a set 


containing four different tests) 


G942 First-semester 


final examination 


package containing twenty copies of 


the same test) 


G95 Second-semester workbook........... 
G951 Second-semester achievement tests (a 
set containing four different tests) 
\ G952 Second-semester final examination (a 
package containing twenty copies of 


MY = the same test) 


Subject to the usual school discount 


Teachers in more than 4,500 schools are enthusiastic about 
the results they are getting from GENERAL BUSINESS by 
Crabbe and Slinker. GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for 
an elementary course in high school that will serve as a 
general background course for everyone and especially for 
those who intend to enter the commercial department. It 
emphasizes the business principles and practices which 
should be understood by everyone. Special emphasis is 
plated on business-economic understanding. When you 
examine GENERAL BUSINESS, you will like the clear and 
accurate presentation through short unit assignments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





